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The Sunday of Joy 


F or the twenty-seventh year the 
sun will rise on the Easter service 
atop Bowman's Hill in Upper Wash- 
ington Crossing Park. The first sun- 
rise service nearly three decades ago 
had an auspicious beginning. The 
warmth and fragrance of spring lay 
like a caress on the hilltop and over 
the devout throng. 

Music of gladness and thanksgiving 
mingled with the bird songs. Nature 
so lately sleeping under winter’s hand 
was awakening into new life. Such 
sunrise services are held all over the 
country, on mountain tops, in parks, 
expressing in prayer and song the 
miracle of the resurrection. 

An old custom of the Moravian 
Church in Bethlehem is the sounding 
of trumpets at Easter dawn from the 
church tower. 

Customs significant of rebirth are 
expressed in bright new Easter hats 
and suits, in exchanging colored Eas- 
ter eggs, in children’s egg hunts, in 
a profusion of flowers such as the Eas- 
ter lily. 

Fashionable parades on the board 
walk in Atlantic City, New York’s 
Fifth Avenue and on village Main 
Streets, while frowned on by some, is 
an expression of the freshness of bur- 
geoning spring. 

The services are a magnet that draw 
out many non-church goers for a once- 
a-year appearance. For a real lift of 
the spirit, go to an Easter service. 

As one of the oldest of Christian 
festivals, it is a movable date. The 


first Sunday after the first full moon 
following the vernol equinox was des- 
ignated at a church council at Nicaea 
in Asia Minor in 325 A.D. Many 
attempts have been made to make it 
a fixed date, but the old custom still 
prevails. 

Easter climaxes a series of special 
days beginning with Ash Wednesday, 
the first day of Lent. Palm Sunday, 
with its use of symbolic palms, com- 
memorates the triumphant entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem. Holy week fol- 
lows with Holy Thursday memoraliz- 
ing the Lord’s last supper. Good Fri- 
day is the sad day of the Crucifixion. 

But mourning turns to joy with the 
dawn of Easter and the resurrection. 
The stone of the tomb was rolled 
away and Jesus stepped forth, trium- 
phant over death. Easter and its signi- 
ficance rolls away impeding stones of 
fear and despair for many who will 
absorb the lessons of the day. 

In the time of Constantine, Easter 
was also New Year's Day and prevail- 
ed thus in France until 1564 when, 
by an ordinance of Charles IX, the 
first day of January took its place. 

How much more appropriate is Eas- 
ter for the beginning of a new year 
than is ice-locked, barren January. 
In spring comes a new brightness and 
new life from nesting birds to sprout- 
ing grain. 

Even man throws off his cumber- 
some winter garments for lighter, 
fresher garb and his soul reaches out 
to nature for a spiritual awakening. A 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—on Route 
202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
A never-failing spring discharging an 
estimated 3 million gallons a day. A 
fulling Mill below the lake was rebuilt in 
1790 by Samuel D. Ingham. His home 


stands at the top of the hill above the: 


lake. 


Buckingham Zoo—Near Bucking- 
ham on Route 413, Open daily from 
noon to dark. Features world’s lar- 
gest snake. Admission, Adults 50c, 
children 25c. 

Bucks County Historical Museum—In 
Doylestown, Ashland and Pine streets. 
Amazing collection of nearly 30,000 tools 
and implements, ancient vehicles, furni- 
ture, costumes and in the library, files of 
old newspapers and thousands of books. 
Museum open weekdays 9 to 5. Sun. 
from April through Oct., 1 to 5. Closed 
Holidays. Historical Library—9 to 12 
and 1 to 5. Closed Sat. and Sun. 


Delaware Canal— Runs for 40 miles 
through Theodore Roosevelt State Park 
from Morrisville to Easton. Follows Route 
32 at most points. After 100 busy years 
of transportation, the last coal barge 
passed through the locks October, 1931. 
Pleasure barges run from lower end of 
New Hope on Wed., Sat. and Sun. 


Fallsington — West of Morrisville, off 
Route 1 on the Newportvilfe Rd. Two 
early Friends Meeting Houses still in use. 
William Penn attended services of earliest 
Friends Society here organized in 1683. 
Burgess - Lippincott house restored by 
“Historic Fallsington Group, Inc.” Open 
to the public. Office of Bucks County 
Historical Commission in house. 


Wrightstown — Indian Walking Pur- 
chase—At Wrightstown, on Route 413, 
at corner of Friends Meeting grounds, is 
a tall, ivy-covered stone marking the 
starting point of the infamous Walking 
Purchase on September 19, 1737. State 
historical markers designate various 
points of this “walk” on Route 413 
which left the county near Springtown. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—In Doyles- 
town on East Court Street. Another 
fascinating example of Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer’s adventures in concrete. This 
was his home in which his collection of 
antiques, books and art objects still re- 
main as he left them. Tour takes about 
an hour and is well worth a donation. 
Open to the public. 


Delaware Valley College of Science 
‘and Agriculture — West of Doyles- 
town on Route 202. Founded in 1896 
in Philadelphia by Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf, now covers 900 acres. 


WHERE TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 


Pennsbury Manor—On the river south 
of Morrisville, near Tulleytown, the home 
and gardens of William Penn, beauti- 
fully reconstructed and furnished. Open 
daily in summer from 8:30 to 5 on 
weekdays, 12 to 6 on Sundays. In win- 
ter it closes each day at 4:30. Admis- 
sion, adults 50 cents, children under 12 
free. 


Railroad Museum—North of Yardley 
on Upper River Road. E. P. Alexander 
displays his collection of old toy trains, 
models and other railroad items of in- 
terest. Open Saturday and Sunday from 
2 to 5. Free. 

Ringing Rocks—Up the hill from Upper 
Black Eddy about 1% miles. Best to ask 
at top of hill. A strange acreage of 
boulders in which nothing grows. If 
struck with a hammer they give a ringing 
sound. Dr. J. J. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
once formed a musical octave with the 
rocks and played several tunes to the ac- 
companiment of the Pleasant Valley 
Band. 


Washington Crossing Park—This low- 
er park on Route 32 commemorates the 
spot from which Washington’s army 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas night, 
1776, to capture Trenton from the Brit- 
ish. A handsome new Memorial build- 
ing provides a home for the famous 
painting by Emanual Leutze which de- 
picts the event. A recorded commentary 
relates the dramatic story. A boulder by 
the river’s edge marks the embarkation 
point. An old ferry inn and houses are 
of colonial architecture. Nice drives 
through the park. 


Bowman’s Hill Section — About four 
miles north on River Road is an inter- 
esting section of the park. In the Thomp- 
son-Neely house (open to the public) 
General Lord Stirling and others of 
Washington’s staff made their headquar- 
ters and here Washington held many 
councils. Across the canal are picnic 
grounds, soldiers’ graves, a flag pole sur- 
rounded by stones, each from one of the 
original thirteen states. On Bowman’s 
Hill, where Washington’s scouts stood 
lookout, is a fieldstone tower commem- 
orating the event. Here was an old bury- 
ing ground of the Pidcock family and 
here also was buried Dr. Bowman, who 
legend has it, once sailed with Captain 
Kidd. Many have dug over the top of 
the hill searching for pirate gold be- 
lieved to have been buried there. 

At the foot of the hill is Dr. Paul 
Fluck’s bird banding station. Every Sat- 
urday and Sunday at 4:00 P. M. (in 
winter, 3 P. M.) he gives a talk and 
introduces children to birds, which he 
holds in his hands, finally banding the 
bird and releasing it. 


The old mill is of early vintage, but 
not the one which ground wheat ior 
Washington’s troops. It stood in the way 
of the canal when it was dug through 
and had to be demolished. A vast garden 
of wild flowers is on the north side of 
the hill in a preserve with well marked 
trails. Booklets on the trails and the 
blooming time of the flowers may be ob- 
tained from the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. 


New Hope—On the Delaware River at 
the intersection of Route 202 and 32. 
Renowned since the 1890’s as an art 
colony, since 1938 for the Bucks County 
Playhouse, converted into a summer the- 
ater from an old grist mill. The New 
Hope Historical Society has marked 
places of historical interest and acquired 
the old stone barn near the former mill, 
from the Parry family. It has been beau- 
tifully transformed into an art museum. 
Most old small houses have become 
shops. Barge landing at the lower end 
of town offers canal rides on Wednes- 
days, Saturday and Sunday. 


Story Book Zoo—On Rt. 1 near Penn- 
del, where children can pet many of the 
animals. Open every day from 10 until 
evening. Picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


PARKS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship on road from Revere to Upper 
Black Eddy. Hard to find so inquire at 
either town. Good picnic spot, lots of 
birds and water lillies, only fair fishing. 


Lenape Park—At Perkasie. Beautiful 
picnic grounds free. Boats to rent. 


Menlo Park—At Perkasie. Large picnic 
area and childrens playgrounds free. 
Also swimming, bowling, roller skating, 
food and amusement concessions. Owned 
and operated by the Borough. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—At Qua- 
kertown on Mill Street. Picnic tables 
and fireplaces free. Ice skating in season, 
also ball park. 


Ralph Stover State Park—N.W. of 
Point Pleasant on Tohickon Creek. 
Scenic and historical picnic ground. 
Cabins can be rented. Closes at sundown. 


Tinicum County Park—On River Road 
between Erwinna and Uhlerstown. Picnic 
area, fishing along the river. 


Tohickon Valley County Park—North 
and west of Point Pleasant. Picnic, area, 
swimming pool, play equipment for chil- 
dren. 


Roosevelt State Park—60 miles along 
River Road from Morrisville to Easton. 
Old Delaware Canal offers fishing, pic- 
nicing, canoeing, hiking. At New Hope 
mule-drawn barges offer rides, either 
chartered or excursion on Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday in season. 


Lake Towhee—Off Rt. 212 near Apple- 
bachsville. Recreation and amusement 
park, picnic area with grilles, 25 acre 
lake for boating, protected beaches, chil- 
dren’s playground, 2 softball fields, week- 
days 11-8:30; Sundays and holidays 10-9. 
Silver Lake—On Rt. 13 near Bristol. A 
county park with large lake for boating 
and swimming. 

Bryan’s Island Park—2 miles above 
Richboro on 2nd St. Pike. Swimming, 
boating and fishing on the Neshaminy 
Creek. Picnic area, also overnight tents 
permitted. 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
ROUTE 611 WARRINGTON, PA. 


DINING ON THE DELAWARE 


Outdoors and Indoors 7a 
Lambertville, N.J. Tel. EX. 7-0897 Kal 
(Rte. 202, Y2 block from bridge) ee 
Radio's ''Stella Dailas'’ RS 

Is your Hostess 


VINCENT 
CIGGIOLA 
Proprietor 
° WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 
d. e BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 
ooas — EXCLUSIVE 
By Janet Sinclair But Vot Expensive 
Diamond 3- 
When the late Edith M. Thomas of 
Quakertown, published her book : 0210 
“Mary At The Farm” in 1915 she COCKTAILS 


little thought it would ever become a š 

collector's item. The wonderfully re- N 
liable recipes for good food and the 
story of Mary learning to cook and 


THE FALLOW HOUSE keep house under the tutelage of her 


: Pennsylvania Dutch aunt, makes it a 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant treasure even today, for any cook. 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 


5 Miles North of Doylestown a 2 = ios about i AA 
Anice piace for hice folks” name ary, her adventures in the ar 


DeliciouseSandwiches = Dinners of cookery, her visits with relatives in 

Family Accommodations Bucks County. Her travels over the 
county give a fascinating picture of 5 

life in the county nearly fifty years 


ago. ee š ; s 
The book tells of old-fashioned ; ° 
gardens, of rag carpets and quilts. 


9 Most of all she speaks of the good 
OSWELL s in sas conny. Many of the 


recipes Mary gathered had never be- 


FROM A SNACK fore been in a cook book. As ham is 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER so often served at Easter time, here is 
Mary’s way of cooking it. 
DOYLESTOWN 
ae BOILED HAM 


Scrape, wash and trim a ham care- 


muw —= ir fully. Place it in a large cook pot, D 


BUCKINGHAM partly cover with cold water, let come 
$ to a boil, then move back on the range 
where the water will merely simmer. 


11 Miles 


DINNER COCKTAILS 


a ie taal (Modern version, turn burner to low LUNCH 
MONDAY THRU SAT.—11 A.M. TO 9 P.M. Or simmer.) When a fork stuck into A favorite eating place 
SUNDAY—12:30-9 P. M. the ham comes out readily, it is cook- 2 f h C t 
NO LIQUOR SERVED ed. Take from the pot and skin, re- or the Sounty 


moving all the discolored portions of since 1735 


the smoked end. Stick two dozen 
whole cloves into the thick fat and Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


sprinkle a couple tablespoons of 


brown sugar and fine bread crumbs S, 
FY over top. Place in a very hot oven un- Buck OTEL 
ef © g an nn 


JUST REAL GOOD FOOD 


til the fat turns a golden brown. 


When cold, slice thin and serve. A B Janneton Padi Ra. Š 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. pint of cider as part of the water in "FEASTERVILLE, P r 


VO 2-2789 At the Cannon VO 2-2785 Which the ham is boiled, improves ELmwood 7-1125 
the flavor. 


Indian Rock 


“ON THE 
DELAWARE” 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


une it g: 
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The Old Cartwheel Inn 
RT. 202 New Hope 


American - French - Swiss Cuisine 
Chef Richard . . Hostess Elsie 


Call VO 2-2182 for Reservations 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 
DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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GERMAN POTATO SALAD 

A nice companion piece to the ham 
is hot potato salad, made according 
to Maty’s recipe. Dice freshly boiled 
potatoes, and mince a small onion. 
Fry small pieces of bacon until crisp. 
Add a large tablespoonful of vinegar 
and a pinch of salt. Pour the hot mix- 
ture over the potatoes, toss lightly 
with a fork and serve hot. 

“EIERKUCHEN” or OMELETTE 

Mary’s Aunt Sarah contributed this 
delectable dish. She put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a small fry pan. In a 
bowl she mixed until smooth, 3 table- 
spoons of flour with a portion of the 
cup of milk required. Add the yolks 
of 3 eggs lightly beaten, the balance 
of the milk and a pinch of salt. Last- 
ly, stir in lightly the stiffly-beaten egg 
whites. Pour all into the warmed fry- 
pan and put into a moderately hot 
oven until brown on top. Double the 
omelette over on a hot platter and 
sprinkle with finely chopped parsley. 

“GOTTERSPEISE” 

For an easy desert this takes the 
cake, or is the cake daintily embellish- 
ed. 

Partly fill an earthenware pudding 
dish with pieces of sponge cake or 
with “Lady Fingers”; add a few mac- 
aroons. To a pint of wine in a sauce 
pan, warming over the fire, add 1 
tablespoon of cern starch, mixed 
smooth with a little cold water, 3 egg 
yolks and 3 teaspoons of sugar. Mix 
well and stir until thickened. Pour 
mixture over the cake. When cooled 
cover with the stiffly beaten whites of 
the 3 eggs, sprinkle sliced almonds 
thickly over the top and brown in the 
oven. Serve cold. A 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 
Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual at- 
mosphere. See the Indian profile on 
the rock high above the Delaware 
river. Cocktail Lounge opens 5 

o’clock daily. Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Empha- 
sizes comfort and hearty cooking 
for neighbors and travelers alike. 
Atmospheric old bar well tended 
Every week day 11 until closing 
time. Not open on Sunday. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the. 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 
GOURMET'S BAZAAR 


Fillmore 8-9364 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


Mechanic Street 
VO 2-2840 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


New Hope 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Bar Open 11 a.m. ‘til closing 


RT. 611 Ferndale, Pa. 


FErndale 4-2311 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar, Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
11⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 
ict O Sua ae ka 
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Tow Path House — New Hope. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the 
creek lighting diners. Check giant 
blackboard menu for delicacies. 
Choice. Cocktails. Visitors to New 
Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, 
a short distance above New Hope. 
Established 1745. Renowned for 
gracious country dining. Overlook- 
ing the scenic Delaware River. 


Chez Odette — Just opened in 
the old River House. 3 dining rooms. 
Outdoor dining. French and Amer- 
ican cooking. Bar. 


On the Jersey Side 

River’s Edge — Lambertville, just 
off Rt. 202 at end of bridge. Radio’s 
“Stella Dallas” greets guests in old 
mill on the banks of the Delaware. 
View the river from the ‘house of 
glass’ of the waterfront Dock Room. 
Outstanding food, recommended by 
Gourmet Magazine: 


Lambertville House — Lambert- 
ville, Miniature loaves of bread at 
this historic old country hotel. L-D. 
Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except 
Sunday); hot food served 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m, daily including Sunday. 


Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven guests with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt. 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldie’s Restaurant — Rt. 313, 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 


Newtown 

Homstead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. L. D. Colonial ele- 
gance. Homestyle cooking. Mr. 
Charles’ southern fried chicken a 
specialty. Buffet luncheon Wed. 
and Sat. Buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. Open every day. Bar. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. Pies by Hanna. 
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WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 


Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting. 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 
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i Ru 1 a.m.; Sunday to 8 p.m. Bar 

Kad 3 and Cocktail Lounge. Ample 
$ parking in the rear. Air con- 
= ditioned. 
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“Holeomb's Hall Tonight!” 


Ninety-four years ago, a group of men and 
women signed the register at The Lambert- 
ville House and then, with a flourish, wrote 
“Chicago Opera Troupe at Holcomb’s Hall 
Tonight!” 

That was March 6, 1867. Wecan no longer 
promise you entertainment at Holcomb’s 
Hall, but we still offer fine food and lodging 
... a Lambertville House tradition. 


Serving daily 11:30 a.m, to 


ae Lambertville House 


Route 202, Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0202 


The 


tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . .. or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Cocktails 


Air-Conditioned Open every day 


[ee Ko e å a š 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn. Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown 
and Ford Mill Rds., near Pennsbury 
Manor. — New Candlelight Dining 
Room. Banquet facilities. Sand- 
wiches — Snacks — Bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


Doylestown and Nearby 

Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti’s, 
a name well known in restaurant 
circles. Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 
Bar. 


County Side Inn — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditionéd. 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to Washington’s army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 
Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 


ve Newton, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-9981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 


Cream Luncheons - Dinners 


- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 
Worth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 

for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Tm Oss 


Open Every Day 
Noon ’til Mid-Night 


Curt Weiler 
at the Piano 


Three Dining Rooms — Overlooking the Delaware — Outdoor Dining 
Luncheon — Dinner — Supper — French and American Cuisine 


River Road, just below New Hope Rt. 32 — South of Rt. 232 


A Motor Trip On Bustleton Pike 


From Feasterville to Richboro 


|. Turnpike, started in 1693 from Philadelphia 
to the Buck Tavern, Feasterville, was continued to 
Churchville in 1795 and on to the Black Bear Tavern at 
Addisville (now Richboro) in 1804. 

For a trip rich in history through country scarcely touch- 
ed by “big business,” we recommend the old Bustleton 
Pike from Feasterville to Richboro today. 

Two large shopping centers have modernized Feaster- 
ville considerably in the past three years. The town also 
has the Street Lanes bowling alleys, as well as a number 
of thriving business concerns, such as the Jesse E. Terry 
Oil Company. Incidently, Jesse Terry is a fine example of 
the modern business executive, commuting in his own 
plane for a golf game at the shore. 

But Feasterville also retains her monuments to a proud 
past, begun when the Holland Dutch settled there early in 
the 18th century. 

Just off Bustleton Pike on Street Rd. is a stucco covered 
stone house built by Derrick Kroesen, Jr. in 1728. Coming 
later into the Hogeland family through marriage, it was 
held by Hogeland descendants for 141 years. 

The house, still inhabited and still heated by walk-in 
fireplaces, has three apertures on the third floor through 
which the early settlers placed their guns when they de- 
fended their homes from the Indians. 

On a half acre of this farm, the first Reformed Church 
in Bucks County was built in 1738. The church was torn 
down and replaced in 1815 by the North and Southampton 
Reformed Church in Churchville but the old graveyard 
still stands. There are 119 of the old Dutch families 
buried there, with many headstones still legible. Among 
them are 14 Revolutionary soldiers. 

The Knight family, of English descent, once owned all 
the farmland where the Feasterville Shopping Center now 
stands, and beyond. The general store and post office which 
Aaron Knight built in 1838 on the corner of Street Rd. and 
Bustleton Pike, and run for the past 40 years by the Len- 
non family, is soon to be torn down, making way for 
modern stores. 

A block below the old store, where Bustleton Pike turns 
left toward Churchville, the Buck Hotel still serves as a 
restaurant as it has done since it was built in 1735 at a 
stopping off place for stagecoach passengers from Phila- 
delphia. Today it is the most popular eating place for miles 
around, 

When post offices first came to Bucks County in the 
early 1800's, many towns were named for the postmaster. 
Not so with Feasterville. The politically powerful Feaster 
family, owning hundreds of acres of rich farmland in that 
section and Northampton Township, far overshadowed 
Postmaster William Colton when the post office was es- 
tablished in 1831 in the Feasterville Tavern, across the 
Buck Hotel. 

Feastetville was named for Aaron Feaster, who was re- 
siding on Middle Holland Rd., Northampton Township, 
in the stone manor house which his grandfather John had 
built about 1730 and which is still occupied. The Feasters 
held this home for seven generations. 

The Feaster landholdings reached their peak with 
Aaron’s son, David 2nd. David was the largest contributor 
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By Betty Floyd 


toward the Addisville Reformed Church when it was re- 
established in Richboro in 1859. A handsome, powerful 
man, he was greeted by everyone as he drove his team of 
perfectly matched white mules to church every Sunday. He 
taught his favorite grandson, David 3rd, who lived with 
him, to love the land as much as he did. 

As one travels on Bustleton Pike from Feasterville to 
Churchville, a charming old manor house can be seen down 
a long lane to the left. The present owner, Samuel M. 
Hershey, bought and remodeled it 20 years ago. 

This was the parsonage built in 1776 for the pastor of 
the Reformed Church in Feasterville, on 120 acres pur- 
chased by the church from the Thomas Harding estate. It 
was occupied by succeeding pastors until sold in 1817 after 
the new church was built in Churchville. 


David Feaster 2nd proudly holds his favorite grandson 
David 3rd, in a picture taken about 1850. The town of 
Feasterville was named for the politically powerful, land- 
holding Feaster family. 


The pike joins Bristol Rd. below Churchville for about 
three blocks and at the juncture still stands one of the old 
toll houses, It is now the home of the John W. Welkers. 

As the pike swerves right toward the village, leaving 
Bristol Rd., one can see on the left the North and South- 
ampton Reformed Church built in 1815 as a better center 
than Feasterville for the Dutch community. 

Gilliam Cornell, descendant of one of the early settlers, 
paid $180 for the three acres for the church and cemetery. 
He also contributed to the building of the pews, with the 
understanding that one be built wider than the others to 
accommodate his crippled daughter. 

However, the church was in debt and sold the larger 
pew to the highest bidder. Neither Gilliam nor his immed- 
iate family ever attended church after that. Gilliam was 
buried in his own garden in Feasterville when he died in 
1828. 

The church, which now has a wing added on either side 
of the original building, is still the center of social as well 
as religious activities of the village. 

Quiet little Churchville has its Unity Frankford grocery 
store, run for many years by the Lennons, as well as two 
other stores. Gill Brothers Oil Company stands by the 
Reading tracks, run now by J. Alvah Gill Jr., descendant 
of an old Richboro family. The modern Churchville Ele- 
mentary School was completed farther up the road last 
year. 

Two miles on up the pike is Richboro, with a seven 
store shopping center nestled in the south corner. In the 


center is housed the post office, for which the townspeople , 


stood up and fought last year when Uncle Sam wanted to 
deliver the mail from Southampton. There is also the 
Memory Lane Card and Gift Shop, containing an interest- 
ing selection of milk glass. 

Bustleton Pike becomes Second Street Pike just above the 
shopping center and the road continues through the town, 
which remains much as it was a hundred years ago, Second 
Street Pike was extended to Richboro in 1766 and possibly 
the White Bear Tavern, on the corner of the Pike and 
Almshouse and Newtown Rds., was built soon after that. 

The White Bear still stands but it was renamed the 
Spread Eagle Inn several years ago when the owners mov- 
ed the inn management there from Bethayres. The Black 
Bear was bought 40 years ago by Northampton Police 
Chief, Jack Frey who tore it down 10 years ago to build 
a modern home. Chief Frey’s busy machine products com- 
pany stands beside his house. 

The Bear taverns were the headquarters of the county 
politicians in the 1800's. When the county militia drilled 
in the fall and spring, mimic wars were staged between the 
two taverns. 

Farmers used to bring their hay and corn to the scales 
beside the White Bear for the landlord to weigh their pro- 
duce before they drove in to the Philadelphia markets. 
They would often drive out of their farmyards while the 
muddy lanes were still frozen over and leave the wagons 
at the tavern so they could drive to the city at dawn the 
next day. 

Between the two taverns was the elementary school, 
made into a two-year high school later, and the Chapel, 
built on the site of the first Reformed Church in the town, 
which dated back to 1751. The Chapel, still used by the 
church, is now being enlarged. The “new” church, built 
in 1859, is the main building where services are held. It is 
called ‘‘Addisville Reformed Church’, because the town 
was once called Addisville after the Addis family. 

The town had several names. It was Leedoms in the 
early days, when Richard Leedom kept a store across from 
the White Bear for many years, from about 1750, The only 


The home of the Hogeland family for 141 years, this 
house was built in 1728 by Derrick Kroesen. It is still 
occupied, standing on Second Street Pike, Feasterville, 
behind the White Chapel Cemetery. 


This charming manor house served as the parsonage for 
pastors of the Dutch Reformed Church from 1776 to 
1817. The parsonage farm of 120 acres helped pay for the 
upkeep of the parson. It is now the home of the Samuel 
M. Hersheys. 


This was the Richboro Elementary School and the High 
School in the early 1900’s.. The siix elementary school 
grades were taught downstairs and the three years of high 
School, upstairs, The building, still standing on Second 
Street Pike, is now an unoccupied store. 
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grocery store in town is still on that corner, run now by 
Luff and Traub. 

When Richard L. Thomas was appointed first postmast- 
er in 1830 the name was changed to Richborough, later 
shortened to Richboro and so named, it is claimed, from 
the postmaster, popularly known as “Rich” Thomas. 

When Second Street Pike was macadamized and turn- 
pike around 1900, a toll gate was set up just below the 
White Bear Hotel and the little toll house built. It is now 
occupied by Joe’s Barber Shop. Toll gates were discontinu- 
ed about 1910. 

A new junior high school is scheduled by the Council 
Rock Joint School Board for completion in 1964 on 40 
acres of the former Harry Gill Farm, Holland Rd., and 
Bustleton Pike, Richboro. 

So far, the few housing developments in Northampton 
Township haven’t produced more children than the farm- 
lands of the township can pay for in school taxes. How 
long the balance can be kept before industry must be 
brought in to help pay the taxes is another question. 

Farmers, many of whom hold lands established by their 
ancestors in the 1700's, are getting old now and retiring. 
Their children are going on to college and better jobs. So, 
why not sell the farms at more than $1,000 an acre to 
eager developers? Meanwhile, the citizens are enjoying the 
beautiful open country. A 


The Black Bear Hotel, stopping place for early stagecoaches, as it 
looked 50 years ago. It stood where Bustleton Pike joins Second 
Street Pike, Richboro, until torn down 10 years ago. 
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The White Bear Hotel, Richboro, as it looked when Second Street 
Pike was a dirt road. Beside the old tavern is the scale where farm- 
ers weighed their produce. Still serving as a restaurant, the building 
is now called The Spread Eagle Inn. 


Looking For an Unusual Home? 


Investigate These Four 


(The Old Traveler likes to be driven around Bucks County and, out of curiosity, 
see just what homes or estates are in Realtor’s hands and investigate those that are 
offered for sale. We have no financial interest in the sale of any property we will 
show in this magazine each month.) 


QUAINT & INTERESTING 


Boxwood lined brick walk. Small pond & stream 
on 1 acre. Fenced garden. Imagine modern kitchen 
with original apothecary’s cabinet for counter and 
drawer space, charcoal forge burner; waist high oven, 
brick tile floor; dining room with Delft tile fireplace; 
living room with balcony and walk-in fireplace; pow- 
der room. 2nd floor: 2 bedrooms; tiled bath. Zoned 
heating. Once a log & stone house now enlarged and 
completely restored with finest detailing. Near Doyles- 
town. $25,000. — Call FI 8-3508. 


GENTLEMEN'S COUNTRY ESTATE 


Here indeed is a country gentleman’s dream, 
nestled in the hills of the most desirable section in, 
Bucks County. A wonderful opportunity for anyone 
looking for a horse breeding or cattle farm. The 
large house is constructed of stone and frame, 105 
acres of pasture, woods and fields for cultivation. 
Large living room, office, reception hall, kitchen, 
powder room on Ist floor. Six bed rooms, four bath 
rooms, four fireplaces..Large main barn, 3 car garage 
with apartment above. Smaller barn, riding ring, 
corrals. Attractively priced. Inspection by appoint- 
ment. Tel. — FI 8-3578. 


OLD PLASTERED STONE HOUSE 


On 1.9 acres of beautiful lawn, this old Bucks 
County white plastered stone house has everything 
the word “charm” implies. It has three levels. The 
first has large kitchen-dining room, open beams, 
fireplace, one bedroom and bath. 3rd has two bed- 
rooms and % bath. It has an efficient oil hot water 
heating system and an excellent supply of water from 
an artesian well. The two car garage has an open 
deck above affording a delightful place to rest in the 
shade. To see it, is to want it, for only $27,500. Tele- 
phone FI 8-3747. 


BY A BABBLING BROOK 


A meandering creek winding through woods, beau- 
tiful shrubbery and shade provide a lovely setting for 
this newly listed custom built, 2 level modern home. 
Situated on about 12% country acres. Spacious rooms, 
log burning fireplace, Flagstone patio. Unusual $37,500. 
Telephone FI 8-3514 or FI 8-4020. 
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Elizabeth James says: 
You should see this CUSTOM 
BUILT house on a road you've 
never seen, at the very edge 
of New Hope. Lovely hillside 
setting overlooking fast flow- 
ing stream. Large living room 
with fireplace, modern kit- ! 
chen, two large bedrooms, and £ 
bath. This contemporary 
home has recently been va- 
cated by the owners, who are 
anxious to sell. Asking $24,- 
500.00 


Elizabeth James 
N. Main St., 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2430 


pen Sunday £ 
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Let your savings earn dividends for you 
CURRENT DIVIDEND 4 % PER ANNUM 


` rey F 4 ; È š srad. 
pipke. Porwr obli 3980, aun 
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Sellersville Savings 
and Loan Association 
SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Where Park Crosses Main 
Use Our Save-By-Mail Plan 


CS Sa a ee ae Na i ee XO 32 ee et 


A SHOW PLACE 


15 acres park-like setting, 2 streams, 3 
springs, huge pool overflowing into wooded 
vale, hundreds of rare specimen plantings, 
shrub lined grass walks. Traditional pointed 
stone main house. 8 rms. (4 bedrooms, 3 
baths). Large stone guest house — 4 rooms, 
huge walk-in fireplace, bath & kitchen. 3 car 


garage. Send for color photographs. $79,500. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
regeogeegosteetostorgerter estertores gegee ges gerege segoro gegote 
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About 
Bucks County 


250th ANNIVERSARY 

Warminster Township, in lower 
Bucks County, was established in 1711 
and was the site of a Revolutionary 
War battle fought by patriots under 
the command of General John Lacey. 
The township will celebrate its 250th 
anniversary this year with a series of 
special events. 


BABYTOWN 

A group of four or five houses on 
the Bristol Road in Warminster Town- 
ship, a short distance below Hartsville, 
is said to have been known by this 
name, No explanation is recorded, 
probably because it was thought to be 
unnecessary. 


CENTREVILLE 

The village of Buckingham was 
once called Centreville because of its 
central location in Buckingham Town- 
ship. The early name of Emilie, a 
village in northeastern Bristol Town- 
ship on the Newportville Road, was 
Centreville. 


MUCH-NAMED RIVER 

The Delaware, which has played 
such an important part in the develop- 
ment of Bucks County, has had many 
names. The Indians called it Maris- 
queton, Mackeriskitton, Lenape, Wi- 
hittuck and Pautaxet. The Dutch call- 
ed it Zuydt, New River, Nassua, 
Prince Hendricks and Charles River. 
The Swedes called it New Swedeland 
River. Heylin, the cosmographer, re- 
ferred to it as Noos-apa. It was the 
English who gave it the name by 
which it is known today, after Lord 
de la War, the supposed discoverer. 
The real discoverer, was Henry Hud- 
son, the English navogator and ex- 
plorer. 


WHITEHALLVILLE 

This was the name of a post office 
located in a store on the south side of 
the West Branch of the Neshaminy, 
in 1845. The nearby village came to 
be known by the same name, but in 
1869 took the name of Chalfont from 
the station established by the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT 

Tinicum Island, now Essington, was 
the site of the first settlement of the 
white man in what is now Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1643, Colonel John Printz, 
a Swedish military officer, and a small 
group of his followers founded a col- 
ony on the island. 


TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


A. C. Elfman & Son 


56 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1909 
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My dos 
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NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 


$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


ee ae ae Se aa 30 OS KOK XK ee Na Ce ee ae 
May the Year of Sixty-one 


Give You All the Very Best 
of Everything That's Good 


GREISAMER 
REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


~y 


THE MARKET PLACE < 
FOR BETTER REAL ESTATE 


KE 6-6212 
1441 W. BROAD STI. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


QUAKERTOWN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


128 East Broad St.—QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


Savings Insured to $10,000 
Mortgage Funds 


= 
— 


— 


KEystone 6-4159 


Hariman Insurance 
Agency 
Estoblished 1913 


211 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 


RAY Z. HARTMAN 
CLYDE S. RICHARDSON 


Phone: KE 6-4460 


0 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-3543 
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NEWTOWN 

Accordinng to legend, Newtown got 
its name when William Penn explored 
this section of his domain on horse- 
back and was so taken with the hilltop 
view of the valley below that he an- 
nounced to his entourage: "Here I 
will build me a new town.” 


RINGING ROCKS 

Of the seven areas of ringing rocks 
in Pennsylvania, three are located in 
Bucks County: “Ringing Rocks,” in 
Bridgeton Township, on a plateau 350 
feet above the Delaware River three 
miles east of Kintnersville. ‘Stony 
Garden,” in Haycock Township, on 
the north slope of Haycock Mountain. 
“Rocky Valley,” in Springfield Town- 
ship, about three miles east of Coop- 
ersburg, on the flank of a knob whose 
top is 880 feet above sea level. 


Holland is a small village in south- 
western Northampton Township on 
the road from Newtown to Feaster- 
ville. 

It was first known as Finneys Mill 
after the Finney family who owned 
and operated the mill. It was next 
called Rockville named because of the 
rocky creek banks nearby. The name 
was changed to Holland on July 11, 
1870 when the post office was estab- 
lished there. 

The old Finney Mill ceased opera- 
tion for a time in 1918. It was during 
the war and fire destroyed all but the 
stone walls. Everyone suspected sab- 
otage but it was never proved. 

It was rebuilt at once, the old wood- 
en water wheel was replaced by an 
iron turbine. 

Farmers stored their grain and corn 
in high silos and once each week they 
drove to the mill with their grain to 
Have it ground, then they took the 
ground grain home and mixed it by 
hand. Later the mill installed a mixer. 
Now the mill has been closed and the 
machinery sold. Farmlands all around 
Holland are being bought for housing 
developments. The store at Holland 
is still being operated but Purina is the 
only feed sold to the poultry and 
chicken farmers in the neighborhood. 

O—- 

Two British spies, John Mason and 
James Ogden, were captured, near 
Morrisville during the Revolution, 
they were tried at “Summerseat” on 
January 10, 1781. General Anthony 
Wayne presided. The accused were 
found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged the following morning. Mayor 
Benjamin Fishbown supervised the 
hanging. The estate ‘‘Summerseat”’ lat- 
er became the home of Robert Morris. 


home 
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Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fllimore 8-4554 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 


Linoleum - Asphalt Tile - 
Plastic Wall Tiles - 
Window Shades 

Ceramic Tile 


51 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4552 


Rubber Tile 
Plastic Floor Tiles 


- Carpets - Formica 


COMMUTER’S FARMHOUSE 


Between Doylestown and Willow Grove, a 2- 
acre country place with old stone farmhouse. 
Tall trees, nicely landscaped, post-rail fencing, 
shrubbery, panelled living room, dining room, 
modern kitchen, enclosed flagstone floored 
porch. On second floor, 3 bedrooms and bath. 
Hot water, oil heat: — detached garage with 
workshop area. Ideally located for daily com- 
muting. $16,900. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 
Fillmore 8-3558 


T. N. LUS associates 


Take pleasure in announcing 


the opening of their new 


REAL ESTATE OFFICE 
AT 
15 WEST FERRY ST. 
NEW HOPE, Bucks County 
VOLUNTEER 2-2097 


Members of Bucks County Realtors 
Listing Exchange 


Chicken Foot is the name of a road 
convergence rather than that of a 
village. Five roads meet at a point in 
southeastern Middletown Township 
near the FalJs Township line between 
Lincoln Highway and Emilie and on 
all Bucks County maps the roads take 
on the shape of a chicken’s foot. 
O—u,,OəÜ 0 > 


The names of six of the islands in 
the Delaware River along the Bucks 
County shore are Jacks Island, Bick- 
ley Island, Mint Island, Biles Island, 
Moon Island, and Willow Island. 

o 


Frogtown is a small settlement of 
farm houses in southwestern Nocka- 
mixon Township, lying west of Re- 
vere, on a by-road extending from 
Route 611 between Harrow and Re- 
vere to the Bucksville Road. The place 
has Been known as Frogtown for 
many years but none of the people 
living there now know how the name 
originated. 


O 
À COUNTRY SALE 


The sale will start at 1 P. M. 

That line of cars, just look at them! 

My, what a crowd! Look over there! 

Is this a sale or a County Fair? 

The peanut man is here on deck, 

And selling peanuts by the peck. 

Come down this way, it’s time to start; 

The auctioneer climbs on a cart. 

Now bid up fast, but don’t be rash; 

You've heard the terms; you must pay cash. 

Now here’s a pan and coffee pot; 

Ten cents is bid; you get the lot. 

Now sell this shovel and a hoe; 

Just get a bid and let ’em go. 

One dollar’s bid, make it a half; 

They go to four, and what a laugh! 

And here’s a pail, with handle bent; 

Now turn it quick, don’t show that dent! 

This little mug, you say it’s pewter; 

With a spout 'twould look much cuter. 

A dime is bid. Sold, lady in red; 

If you didn’t bid, don’t nod your head. 

Now this old clock, it’s sure antique; 

It must have oil or it will squeak. 

You raise your bid, but he wants more; 

He hollers till his throat is sore. 

What's wrong out there? An argument. 

He says he did not bid one cent. 

So up it goes, he sells it o’er; 

This time it brings a dollar more. 

You've bought a lot, you’re sure in luck; 

When you get home, you'll say “I’m stuck”. 

The sale is through, so pay your bill; 

You've had a laugh; you've had a thrill. 

Whene’er you’re blue and looking pale, 

Just spend the day at a country sale. 
ADAM McLEAN. 


ODE TO NESHAMNIY 


Roll on, dear old Neshaminy, 
Thru rocky glen and meadows green, 
Where sunbeams dance upon thy sheen; 
Thru verdant fields by devious ways 
Thy water mirror the golden rays. 
Thy cooling stream to man a boon 
Flows on and on with sun and moon. 
A painter’s brush should honor thee, 
Roll on, dear old Neshaminy. 
Roll on, dear old Neshaminy, 
Thy past replete with Indian lore, 
When dusky braves would stalk they shore; 
While springtime’s green and autumn’s brown 
Display thy beauty and bring renown. 
On summer days when spent with heat, 
We find thy banks a cool retreat. 
By nature blest, still wild and free, 
Roll on, dear old Neshaminy. 
ADAM McLEAN. 


CONCERT 


Bucks County Symphony Orchestra, Vernon 
Hammond, Conductor, Maryan Filar pianist 
in Chopin Concerto No. 2. An interesting pro- 
gram will round out the Symphony’s ninth 
season. Lenape Junior High School on Route 
202, west of Doylestown, 8:30 P.M. Saturday, 
May sixth. 


—— n . F D, 
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FABULOUS — STUPENDOUS — COLOSSAL VALUE 


MANOR HOUSE with indoor swimming pool and 16' x 28’ gameroom. Almost ten private acres. 
GUEST COTTAGE and POKER LODGE overlooking 1000 foot long stocked lake. A Main Line 
estate transplanted to Bucks County. Price reduced to $85,000 to settle estate. 

Phone Fillmore 8-5012 


Lippincott REALTOR 


16 W. States St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WOODS of PEBBLE HILL 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
THE MAIN LINE OF BUCKS COUNTY 


iN 


a 
all 
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SEE 5 SAMPLES $23,990 TO $31,000 
FINANCING TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 
SAMPLE HOUSES OPEN NOON TO DARK 


HAPP & SONS, Agents 


114 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
SUNDAY CONTACTS ON SITE. FI 8-3575 
Directions to Pebble Hill: 12 Miles North of Willow Grove on Route 611, Easton Road, 
turn right at Turk Road, '2 mile to Sample Houses, 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $19,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


E EN E O Cl 


PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY ° STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
Southampton, Penna. 


ELmwood 7-2894 


FARM ESTATE 


Near Doylestown — 43 beautiful rolling 
acres,. mostly tillable. Some woods, stream, 
fine far distant views. Spacious old stone 
house, restored. Center hall, 24 ft. liv. room, 
fpl., view window overlooking 60 ft. filtered 
swimming pool, din. room, ultra-mod. kit., 
den with fpl., pow. room on Ist fl. Master 
suite, bath; 3 other bedrooms, bath, upstairs 
den with fireplace on 2nd fl. 2 big heated 
bedrooms, bath on 3rd. H.W. oil ht, Luxurious 
extras. Rec. room, fpl. on lower level. Full 
basement. Patios; shrubbery; old shade. Big 
barn; other outbuildings. — $67,500. 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 


REALTORS 


ROBERT C. RUEHL, JR., Realtor 


Residential & Commercial 


Real Estate & General Insurance 


Trevose Professional Building 


MORRISVILLE, PENNA. 
CYpress 5-7141 


UNIQUE 
BAR 


for your recreation room. 
6 feet wide 
FORMICA TOP 
Shape of an S 
1⁄4” Bamboo Strips 
across front 
Two iron high stools 
has been used but 
offered at 1g the 
original cost 


DORNEY CABINET CO. 


216 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


EImwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 
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A ayon who grew up 50 or more 

years ago in a village or rural area 
remembers well the fascination that a 
blacksmith shop held. A half-century 
ago the principal business of the black- 
smith was shoeing horses and shrink- 
ing on the iron tires for buggy and 
wagon wheels. Today a skilled smith 
devotes most of his time to the manu- 
facture of “antique” iron hinges, 
latches, and ornaments. 

The blacksmith’s skill was a power- 
ful attraction for onlookers, and the 
sound and smell of the old shops were 
unforgettable, such as the acrid odor 
of a burning hoof as a hot shoe was 
applied and the sizzle of water when Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
hot iron was dipped. It was a proud Buckingkam — PY 4-8241 
Gay for a -youmestel, wien: hepy spo n a pe ee eee n 
lowed to use tongs, anvil and hammer 
to try to make some little item for 
himself. The old-time smith seemed 
especially tolerant of the small fry 
and always was willing to impart 
knowledge of his skill. 

Many old timers in Bucks County 
will recognize the painting in this 
issue of the Bucks County Life by 
Ranulph Bye of Barrett’s Old Black- 
smith Shop in Spring Valley. 

The shop is now known as “The 
Anvil” and the owners continue the 
family tradition as dealers in authentic 
wrought iron hardware for period 
homes. 

Try to find a spreading chestnut 
tree today large enough to shelter a 
smith shop and you'll search a long 
time. Once in a while, though, you'll 
come across one of the old-time es- 
tablishments. When you do, it’s worth- 
while to stop and recapture for fleet- 
ing moments those days of long 
ago. A 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


JOSEPH H. KERSHNER 
PHARMACIST 


DOYLESTOWN PENNA. 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-3543 


Shank Lf Magill 
REAL ESTATE 


CROSS KEYS, 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


; karas; FILLMORE 8-3747 
AXTEL 7-3307 


TALL 
STATELY 
PINES 


Its “feeling” is old-fashioned because of its re- 
gard for comfort, yet this stone and clapboard 
house is spacious and brand new. It stands in the 
midst of two and a half acres, on a cleared rise 
in a pine grove. The first floor has a wide entrance hall, leading 
to a gracefully proportioned living room with brick fireplace, a 
panelled library with open beamed ceiling, charming dining room, 
well designed kitchen with the latest GE equipment, children’s 
dining room, mud room entrance, laundry, powder room. Four 
light, airy bedrooms with walk-in closets, and two ceramic tile 
baths. Under the living room is a “surprise package” room with 
de luxe log cabin walls, stone fireplace and definite appeal for 
the escapist male and his friends for after dinner relaxation. 
Random pegged oak floors, hot water baseboard heat, basement 
and two car garage complete this uniquely situated property. 
$38,500.00. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Washington Crossing, Pa, HYatt 3-3332 
OR Peggie Jackson, Associate AXtel 7-5416 
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My Hobby is--- 


Buttons 


B utton making is one of man’s first 
inventions, an invention credited 
to the paleoethnic man of the Near 
East several thousand years before the 
birth of Christ. Unbelievable as it 
may seem the first button was not 
made to replace bone pins and vines 
used to fasten clothing in place. It 
was made for decoration. 

However, it was not long before 
the button began serving as a clothes 
‘fastener and this has been its pre- 
dominant use down through the ages, 
not to be usurped by draw strings, 
snaps or zippers. But there are many 
modern and unusual decorations made 
of the sparkling buttons fresh from 
factories, and from rich old buttons 
dug from button boxes. 

There are two types of hobbyists 
collecting buttons today, each for a 
different purpose. Each is vieing for 
access to button boxes—the button 


box that originated with our practical, 


hoarding ancestors who snipped but- 
tons from worn-out clothing and kept 
them in a box until needed. 

For one button hobbyist, the col- 
lector, many of the old button boxes 
hold treasures of the past that tell the 
story of social and industrial progress. 


By Noda May Ramsdale 


This picture-story has been recorded 
through centuries as vividly as history 
was carved on tablets of stone, pic- 
tured on stamps, painted on canvas or 
written in books. Portraits of famous 
people, and those not so famous, their 
frills, foibles and whims are reflected 
on buttons. Pictures depicting gracious 
ways of living, current events, modes 
of transportation, campaign themes 
and many other facets in the history 
of mankind have been imprinted on 
buttons. 

But for the new type of button 
hobbyists either the old or the modern 
button box (or the variety stores) may 
hold treasures for her use, for even 
as the primitive man she uses buttons 
for decorations. The ‘only considera- 
tion in her selection of buttons is for 
their beauty and adaptability. Ingenu- 
ity of design, quality of material and 
type of craftmanship are worthless to 
this hobbyist unless the button has 
style and sparkle. 

Earrings, brooches, shoe buckles 
and bracelets are some of the items 
many women are making for personal 
decoration. Household decorations that 
can be made from buttons are seem- 
ingly unlimited. Bouquets of flowers 


Materials used in making pretty decorations. 
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Button bracelets, earrings and pins 
made to compliment a string of beads 
or an antique necklace. 


may be fashioned from buttons using 
a stiff wire for the stems. A large 
pretty flower-like button atop a piece 
of cork matting surrounded with mint 
or celery leaves will float in a punch 
bowl any season of the year. Buttons 
tied or cemented to boxes, bottles or 
ornamental trees can make an ordinary 
item artistic. And where can one find 
a lovelier wall decoration than a pic- 
ture frame jeweled with buttons? 
Even a glass button box with bright 
buttons shining through is a pretty 
ornament where color is needed. 

Using buttons in this manner is not 
metely a fad, it is a growing vogue. 
It is a sensible, satisfying and a last- 
ing hobby for one with a creative de- 
sire and an alertness for new possibili- 
ties for uses of buttons, and it is a 
simple and economic way of produc- 
ing beautiful and unique items for 
personal and home adornment, and it 
is also a profitable hobby. People are 
always happy to give you their “old” 
buttons and the other items required 
for most items are inexpensive. Once 
the beautiful and unusual creations 
are seen the designer will find it diffi- 
cult to meet the demand. And with 
many sales will come more buttons 
and new ideas, 

Button making has developed into 
a large industry since the first button 
was made, yet the “working model” of 
the button has changed but little. As 
then, now a button is attached by sew- 
ing through eyes in the button, or 
through a hole in the shank that is 
affixed to the back. Precision machin- 
ery and a world of new materials are 
used in putting thousands of new 
buttons on button counters each year. 
Some are strictly utilitarian, some are 
decorative, yet many ate a combina- 
tion. 


Floral Arrangement 
French Bowl Float 
Aside from the buttons purchased 
for normal uses on clothing, many 
will reach button hobbyists. While so- 
cial and industrial progress continues 
to write history on buttons for the 
collector, the new button hobbyist will 
build history using the button the way 
the first button was used—for decora- 
first button was used—for decora- 
tion, A 


THE DOLL 


So life like is the soft flesh feel, 
The limbs that move, the smile, 


Her grand child’s newest toy—so 
real— 


She is remembering the while 
The dollies of her own creation 
Made from the young corn ears 
With silks that fired imagination 
In lonely childhood years 


Silks she curled around small 
fingers— 


Memory of her need to love still 
lingers. 


Carol Myers 


Picture Frame Floral Arrangement 


Bracelet Punch Bowl Float 


EASTER LILIES 


BY DOROTHY E, FREKING 


In the unwritten language of love—in the mysterious syllables of silence— 
these white-robed messengers of the field have come to make the pulse of 
the feverish old world abound with the ecstasy of joy to the hope-inspiring 
message: “He is risen!” 


EAVE it to God— 
The lilies all do. 
They never fret, 
Or worry, or stew. 
They leave it to God— 
And so can you. 


Days are not always sunny for them, 
And many times they lack rain, 

But those are the days they leave it to God, 
Over and over again. 


They grow and they grow, and the first thing you know, 
They burst into glorious bloom— 

Just at the time when Christ our Lord 
Arose from the open tomb, 


These. Easter lilies 

Give a lesson that’s true: 
They leave it to God— 

So why don’t you. 
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A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 
Phone: OSborne 5-8556 


JEWELERS @ DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 
34S.MAIN 


| DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


w 
Gre iee AN i kopa 


" th State Street 
res 5 eS Newtown Bucks (Pa 


ft eM Oscntiona 


PATIO COURT 


36 AIR CONDITIONED 
UNITS 


@ Quiet Country Atmosphere 
e All Outside Rooms 
e Near Restaurants 
eT V Available 
R.D. 9 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
1 mile north of Trainers 
Phone KEystone 6-3010 


Rt. 309 


COVERED BRIDGE 

Upright as the faith of the old pio- 
neers, who sang as they labored and 
fitted with care each joint, that the 
bridge might remain through the 
years and a new generation its safety 


might share. Ice gorges and floods 
that it firmly withstood, proved the 
work of its builders, trustworthy and 
good. 

Here echoed the clatter of hooves 
and of wheels, planks rattled and 
creaked, but nothing was wrong, the 
weather-stained cover a shelter assur- 
ed, and supports and abutments were 
heavy and strong. Old men trudged 
across who as mischievous boys, came 
to frolic and shout just to make a loud 
noise. 

Young lovers kept trysts and school 
children played and robins built nests, 
year following year. But the sturdy 
old structure changed little with time, 
though men years had burdened soon 
failed to appear. For a Century’s 
service, grant honor today, to a bridge 
thousands traveled on life’s weary 
way. A 


TEARS 
Our eyes are like two safety valves, 
Which equalize the load, 
And I surmise, that otherwise, 
A person might explode. 


TRAGEDY 
No wonder she’s in deep despair, 
No wonder she’s been crying, 
The poor thing found her first grey 
hair, 
And now she'll soon be dyeing. 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT mop 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope 


an a * W PO eR SR ROM 3. ku $ 


5. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,always a selection of Fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
x~eekkktt it tee tk * * 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Floral Arrangement Supplies 
Paintings 


New Gallery Now Open 
Local Artists — All Original 


Route 263 — Center Bridge 
1⁄4 mile from Delaware River 
3 miles north of New Hope 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


collec- 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


The boating 


Bowmans 


O ne will only have to drive along 
the Delaware on any sunny Sun- 
day this coming summer to see that, 
along with the rest of the nation, 
Bucks County has succumbed to boat- 
ing fever. Probably the severest case 
hereabouts is that which affects the 
family of Hank Wieand Bowman of 
Solebury. 

Mr. Bowman, who began as a writ- 
er of fiction and raced outboard motor 
boats as an avocation, became so ad- 
dicted to the sport that he is now the 
country’s outstanding writer on the 
subject. His syndicated column, ‘“Wa- 
ter Line’, appears in papers through- 
out the country. 

Over the years Mr. Bowman be- 
came interested in and wrote about a 
variety of subjects, such as guns, sport 
cars and antique railroads, but motor 
boats remained his chief interest. He 
had been a professional racer before 
his marriage to fellow writer Blake 
Kelly, but gave it up after a wartime 
hitch on PT boats at his wife’s re- 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


quest. He eventually overcame her 
fear of the sport by presenting her 
with a racing boat and motor. The re- 
sult was that Mrs. Bowman became 
an enthusiastic and proficient racer 
herself. 

Following in their parents’ wake 
are thirteen-year-old Craig, a student 
at Solebury School, and nine-year-old 
Shanon, a fourth grader at the New 
Hope-Solebury Elementary School. 
Their joint efforts in amateur racing 
have already resulted in a dazzling 
array of trophies. 

Sister Tracy, fifteen, although she 
does not share her brother’s desire to 
race, enjoys the sport enough to share 
their travels as “pit Stooge”. 

A close family, made more so by 
Blake Bowman’s untimely death last 
spring, the Bowmans are a familiar 
and handsome sight in both fresh and 
salt water ports from here to Seattle. 

From early spring through late fall 
they follow the race meets, often 
driving all night on a two-race week- 


end, and averaging about 20,000 miles 
a season. Following them is their 
specially designed trailer that carries 
three racing beats—Craig’s Little Bow, 
Shanon’s Bow Son and the Bowline— 
as well as all the gear needed for both 
boats and drivers. Although only the 
boys race, the third boat is to guard 
against the disqualifying dangers of 
hull holes and mechanical failures. 

Mr. Bowman no longer races regu- 
larly, but he gets his share of thrills 
testing new boats as they come from 
the yards. He writes a monthly column 
for Popular Boating magazine in 
which he rates the new models for 
design and performance. 

One of Mr. Bowman’s favorite sub- 
jects is water safety. He writes about 
it, preaches it and practices it. Still, 
accidents will happen. Going all out 
in the gruelling, 194 mile Miami- 
Nassau race last year, Mr. Bowman 
fractured two vertabrae bucking eight- 
foot waves in the Gulf Stream. This 
did not prevent him from placing 
eighth in a field that numbered twen- 
ty-seven starters and only thirteen 
finishers, but it did keep him in a 
brace and out of motor boats for six 
months. 

Young Craig has learned his fath- 
er's lessons on water safety well, but 
he is no stranger to accidents either. 
He fell from his bike last summer, 
injuring his knee so badly that he 


Hank Wieand Bowman tests his boat before the start of a race. 
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missed a number of races. However, 
having placed first, second or third in 
twenty-two of the twenty-seven meets 
he did attend, he ended the season 
standing third in points in the nation, 
and recovered in time to take fourth 
place in the National Championship 
Meet. 

Shanon, at nine, newly eligible as 
a junior racer, won four trophies in 
his first season. There is little doubt 
that he will be giving his brother ever 
stiffer competition as time goes on. 

Shanon’s love for the sport was nev- 
er in question, but when Craig was 
nine his parents, who wanted to be 
sure that his enthusiasm was genuine 
and not just a reflection of their own, 
set his some stiff conditions. Craig 
was told he might become a racer if 
he would prove his interest by build- 
ing his own kit boat (a JU) and by 
earning enough money to pay for the 
necessary gear—about ninety dollars. 
He did both, working diligently on 
the boat in the cellar and doing a num- 
ber of odd jobs such as leaf raking and 
lawn mowing, in which he had no in- 
terest at all, for cash. 

His industry paid off when the first 
Little Bow was launched in the water 
and Craig was launched in the highly 
competitive field of racing. He has 
since had his share of bad luck as well 
as triumphs, as when his engine blew 
up this year when he was in the lead 
at the Divisional Championship Meet, 
but his skill has steadily increased. 
He will need it all in the years to 
come, The average speed of a JU is 
just under thirty miles per hour, but 
Shanon’s Bow Son consistently betters 
the average. 

With Hank Bowman’s expert coach- 
ing, Tracy’s loyal pit stooging and the 
memory of their mother's knowledge- 
able pride to spur them on, the Bow- 
man brothers will be a formidable 
team to beat, regardless of who emerg- 
es as the grand champion of a family 
to whom championship seems to come 
naturally. A 


DEER - EASE SHOES 


The softest, lightest, loveliest of leathers ... crafted 
with a new deep Air Pillow cushion for the utmost in 
comfort. 

Hand Washable — Dries Soft and Pliable 

Flexible as a Glove 

Light and Soft 

Perspiration-Resistant Insole Cover 

Comfortable Wedge Crepe Sole 

A real luxury casual at a popular price! 


MOYER‘S_ Shoes 
132 E. BROAD — QUAKERTOWN 


Easitiv Novebtive for Young sts and- 
PLUSH ANIMALS 99¢ £ to.qs OLdatne 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES /O% UP 

EASTER BASKETS 10% UP 


A MECHANICAL TOYS 24 tr 98% 
. J THE MOST VARIED Y E NUSUAL DIS PLAY 


> 
AEOSTERS PCC YC: E, So, 


Fl e- 434-8 


Ready to start for a weekend of racing in their specially designed 
trailer that carries three racing boats. 


Craig Bowman speeds in his racing boat “Little Bow.” 
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Women Postmasters 


T: 70 postoffices in Bucks Coun- 
ty play an intimate part in the 
life of those who live in the county. 
Through modern communications, we 
are in touch not only with our local 
world but the international world and 
probably before we know what is hap- 
pening, with outer space. However it 
is through the local postoffices that we 
have our own very private communi- 
cations system. Our postmasters prob- 
ably know more about us than anyone 
else for through his hands or through 
the hands of his assistants, pass our 
daily lives,—our letters, our bills, our 
incoming checks, if we rate those, our 
magazines, our income tax forms, our 
newspapers, but THEY DON’T GOS- 
SIP! Like mother-in-law jokes, the 
idea of the postmaster hooking his 
spectacles back of his ears and taking 
time out to read our mail has lingered. 
You can rest assured that the men and 
women in our postoffices are so busy 
sorting mail, deciphering names and 
addresses, and keeping up with the 
duties of their jobs which includes 
constant perusal of new and compli- 
cated regulations, that there is no time 
to steam open an envelope in the hope 
of learning something juicy! 


Not everyone knows that you, too, 
can get a letter back which you have 
written,—your mail carrier can’t just 
hand it to you, but your postmaster 
can. But if you think you can extract 
any information from him about who 
has written whom, you are sadly mis- 
taken, his lips are sealed. 


Postage stamps as we know them 
were first used in the United States in 
1847 and those long-since gone “‘pen- 
ny” post cards came into being in 
1873. Postoffices in Bucks County 
have probably been located in almost 
every type of building, village stores, 
barns, at the toll gate houses along the 
main roads, “Going to the postoffice” 
was a big event, you met all your 
friends living in the area, and ex- 
changed neighborhood news, and the 
storekeeper combining selling grocer- 
ies with being the postmaster had a 
big advantage over his competitor 
down the road. He was always smart 


in BUCKS 


By Hazel Gover 


enough to keep the furtherest corner 
in his store for his mail work. 
Whether legal or not, the wife or 
daughter of the storekeeper usually 
found herself taking care of the mail. 
This rather haphazard procedure has 
resulted in some unhappy situations. 
The husband died and his pension 
prospects died with him. The wife or 
daughter might be appointed to take 
his place. In spite of having done the 
work for many years, she had no serv- 
ice standing and she started at the foot 
of the ladder salary and pension-wise. 
We suspect people are now much 
more alert about these matters and 
take steps to insure themselves against 
such mishaps. 


Women are postmasters in Furlong, 
Rushland, Fairless Hills, Buckingham, 
Jamison, Lahaska, Lumberville, Sole- 
bury, Eureka, Dublin, Ottsville and 
perhaps a few more we do not know 
about. With new postoffices being 
built here and there in the county, 
leaving vacant corners in stores, the 
job of postmaster will take on new 
dimensions as men and women look 
over the attractive warm, sunny build- 
ings where the incumbent has a smart 
office shielded from the drafts, air- 
conditioned in summer, and with the 
latest equipment. Banks of sparkling 
new boxes and the incoming mail slots 
are separated from the stamp desks. 
The modern atmosphere is not con- 
ducive to standing around and chat- 
ting and the postmaster will soon be- 
come as remote as the bank president 
used to be. 


Mrs. Edith Farley, of Langhorne, 
has been secretary, treasurer, and fin- 
ally president of the Postmasters Asso- 
ciation of Bucks County. She says the 
term “postmistress” which folks use 
when they have a woman postmaster 
is used in deference to the fairer sex 
and is not the official title of the 
position. 


The postmasters get together once 
a month to discuss new regulations, 
new procedures, and the last visit of 
the inspector who while he does not 
carry a bull-whip is intent upon keep- 
ing our post offices stepping lively. 


Mrs. Ethel Davis has been postmaster 
at Lahaska for 25 years. The oldest 
woman postmaster in point of service. 


Mrs. Farley was for twelve years 
the postmaster of the most unique post 
office in Bucks County, the one at 
George School near Newtown and 
which was discontinued on January 
Ist. Its clients represented the younger 
generation and presented a cross-sec- 
tion of just how important mail is to 
young people away from home. This 
postoffice did not participate in the 
Christmas avalanche of packages and 
greeting cards which looms over the 
postal clerks as the month of Decem- 
ber approaches. The load came when 
school opened and closed. 


Each boy and girl had his own mail 
box and whether any mail was ex- 
pected or not, the boxes were unlock- 
ed and thoroughly inspected at mail- 
time. Disappointment was only evi- 
denced by a closed-in look, a week- 
long empty box and the student would 
linger a bit, hoping against hope that 
the postmaster made an error and 
would suddenly call out his name. 


Boys especially resorted to sending 
to companies, travel agencies, gadget 
manufacturers who are generous with 
catalogs and other mailing advertise- 
ments so that the gaping hole in the 
rows of boxes would have something 
to offer. Girls are the ones who hate 
to let their precious letters slip from 
their fingers into the slot for outgoing 
mail. Sometimes after pushing it part- 
way in and then withdrawing it for 
ten minutes or so, with a sigh, they let 
go. Often they come running back to 
the window and beg to have their let- 
ter returned, always mumbling they 
have forgotten something. Thése let- 
ters are always returned if they have- 
n't left the postoffice, regardless of 
how much trouble it may be. A 
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Things We'll 
Never See Again 


o was once a summer re- 
sort for well-to-do Philadelphians 
and New Yorkers. They came first by 
stage coach and later by rail, and set- 
tled down for weeks and even months 
in the inns and boarding houses. The 
attractions listed in the advertisements 
of the period included “first-rate ice 
creams, pure water for the temperate, 
mint and ice for those on a vegetable 
diet (!), salubrious breezes, artificial 
mineral waters, and a vigilant police 
force.” 

The transformations in the town 
and the surrounding area since then 
have come thick and fast. Some call 
it progress. Others call it what cannot 
be printed in a family magazine. 
Change is, whatever the name. 
What was unappreciated at the time 
is now often recalled with nostalgia. 

The things we'll never see again are 
many. For instance: The hitching posts 
along the main streets—which had no 
meters. The watering troughs for 
man’s second-best friend, the horse. 
The carriage blocks in front of fine 
residences which enabled a lady to 
start off for a drive without lifting 
her numerous petticoats so high as to 
reveal an ankle—a dreadful thing in 
that pre-Bridgit Bardot era. 

Seen no more are: The business 
places with a corrugated tin roof ex- 
tending over the pavement, an appre- 
ciated refuge from a sudden shower. 
The long lines of out-of-towners pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn to enjoy 
Sunday dinner at the local inns. 
Grown men riding bicycles to work 
in a store, a factory or a law office. 
Boys in short pants “rushing the 
growler’’—that is, carrying home a 
pitcher or a bucket of beer from the 
corner saloon. A pitcher was consid- 
ered more refined. 

Remember when there was a gro- 
cery store, a butcher shop and a bakery 
in nearly every block in the business 
district of Doylestown? When you got 
waited on and didn’t have to push a 
cart? And when a husband had to go 
with his wife on the Saturday night 
shopping trip because she couldn't 
carty five dollars worth of groceries? 
Ah, the good old days. 

You don’t have to be pushing 80 
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By Grace Chandler 


to remember when one of the signs 
of Spring was the appearance of a 
performing bear on the streets of 
Doylestown. Followed by every able- 
bodied kid in the borough, the bear 
would dance to a tune from a cracked 
hurdy-gurdy—or to the strains of a 
waltz from a violin, if its master was 
really talented. 

Another sign of the end of the cold 
season was the arrival of the “bone 
man” in a jagger wagon. A man in 
this calling was seldom a teetotaler, 
but “jagger” referred not to him but 
to the springs beneath the seat which 
rested on blocks in the body of the 
wagon. The driver was shaken from 
stem to stern at every step of the 
horse, and it may be that he needed 
a drop or two of “strong spirits” to 
endure it. 

The harsh cry of “Any old bones 
today?” sent householders scurrying to 
bring out bags of the bones left in 
yards by dogs. The bones showed up 
when the snows departed, and no 
home-proud owner could tolerate the 
sight of them. Housewives whose pin 
money was running low usually man- 
aged to talk the man into paying an 
extra penny or two per pound for the 
bones, which eventually were ground 
up for fertilizer. 

Remember the tree-lined streets? 
And the gardens that fronted many of 
the homes? At one time, even the 
business district stood for beauty as 
well as trade.” A tree census taken in 
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Delivered in sealed case (no marks) 
at your home, Direct from the Dis- 
lillery. Save all middlemen’s profits 
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1917 revealed that there were aps: 


mately 4000 privately planted street 
trees in Doylestown. The maples were 
by far the favorite but the evergreens, 
weeping willows, oaks, lindens, tulip 
poplars and other familiar trees had 
their admirers. Householders who ap- 
preciated the unusual planted ginko, 
persimmon, sassafras, catalpa, holly 
and Kentucky coffee trees. 

The gardens along the streets disap- 
peared when additional houses were 
crowded in. Many of the trees are 
gone, victims of “progress” when 
streets were widened to accommodate 
the. traffic now growling and snarling 
its way through town to get some- 
where else. The coming of the motor 
age, however, was not to blame for all 
the lost trees. Those used as hitching 
posts were blighted by the teeth of 
horses bored with waiting; others were 
spoiled by the heavy pressure of trol- 
ley and telegraph wires. Some home 
owners topped their silver maples un- 
til there was nothing left to top, ob- 
sessed by the odd notion that they 
should have the symmetry of a cab- 
bage. The trees in the school yard 
were yanked out and the area paved 
“for the children’s sake.” The reason- 
ing behind this seems to have been 
that concrete was softer than ground 
when the kids fell down. 

No one has had time to forget “the 
old Court House.” It will take quite 
a while for us to get used to the over- 
whelming size and ultra-modern ar- 


Who remembers Bourbon Whiskey selling at $2.90 
in the days before high taxes. 


chitecture of the new one, which is 
not on speaking terms with its Colon- 
ial and Victorian surroundings. But 
then there were many who were sorry 
to see ‘‘the old-old Court House” (the 
first one, built in 1812) torn down to 
make way for the “monstrosity” erect- 
ed in 1878, so no doubt there will be 
outraged mutterings when this new 
one is eventually demolished to be 
replaced with something “more suit- 
able for the Twenty-first Century.” 

Remember Clymet’s Department 
Store? For more than half a century, 
“try Clymer’s” was the advice given 
to anyone whose search for a certain 
article met with “don’t carry” head- 
shakings from other merchants. There 
may have been a few items Clymet’s 
didn’t carry, say walrus teeth or genu- 
ine rubies, but the customer could get 
automobile tires as well as galvanized 
wash tubs, hobby horses as well as 
horse collars, and books as well as 
linoleum. Diapers, penny candies, ov- 
eralls, china, comic Valentines or nut- 
meg graters, Clymer’s had ’em. And 
permeating everything was the pung- 
ent odor of ripe cheese and onions, 
“coal oil” and pickle brine( apples 
and rubber boots. 

Remember the trolleys? It was a 
great occasion when the first one ar- 
tived in Doylestown on May 25, 
1898. Main Street was gaily decorated, 
and crowds turned out to welcome this 
“boon to comfort and boost to trade.” 

This trolley road connected Doyles- 
town and Willow Grove, where an 
exchange to another line made it pos- 
sible to travel to the center of Phila- 
delphia at a much lower fare than by 
the steam railroad. The waiting room 
for this new marvel of transportation 
was just off Main on West State 
Street. 


In 1899, another line was construct- 
ed between the county seat and New- 
town, where connections could be 
made to Yardley, Trenton and Bristol. 
The tracks came into town over Peb- 
ble Hill Road and Green Street and 
ended just above Ashland. The ‘“‘wait- 
ing room” was in the middle of Main 
Street, on a little plot of ground with 
a scraggly tree an a watering trough. 

The Doylestown-Easton line, start- 
ed in 1901, came in on North Main 
Street, turned down West Court and 
on down South Clinton to a point near 
the railroad station. Eventually, all 
three lines set up a common terminal 
and a Trolley Station on North Main, 
opposite the Court Inn. This building 
started out as the carriage house for 
the Ross mansion which faced the 
Civil War Monument became in turn 
the fire house, a young men’s club 
house, the trolley station, and the 
Bucks County Administration Build- 
ing Annex. Quite recently it was a 


The first Court House in Newtown. Newtown became the county 
seat in 1726 and remained so until May 10, 1813, 


The counly seat was moved to Doylestown in 1813 and this was 
the first Court House erected. The circular building now being 
erected will be the third Court House in Doylestown. 
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pile of rubble, and is gone completely 
as the new Court House rises over its 
site. 

The trolleys flourished here and 
elsewhere for a quarter of a century, 
carrying mail and freight as well as 
thousands of passengers on business 
or pleasure until their knell of doom 
was struck by Henry Ford’s develop- 
ment of the assembly line, which 
turned out automobiles cheap enough 
to put nearly every family on wheels 
of their own. But while the trolleys 
held sway (and one could truly get 
seasick riding them), they provided 
the countryside with a system of in- 
ternal transportation unmatched in 
size and efficiency before or since. Un- 
less one has a car, it is harder today 
to get out of Doylestown or get to 
any other part of the county than it 
was in 1910. 

Remember when a real winter was 
fun? “O the snow, the beautiful snow 

. it can do no wrong,” so sang a 
minor poet, John Whittaker Watson, 
almost a century ago. It is probably 
just as well that he has long since 
gone to his snowless eternity. These 
days, six inches of the white stuff 
stalls traffic, hurts trade, closes schools, 
brings on heart attacks from shovel- 
ling, and gives “cabin fever” to moth- 
ets cooped up with little children. 
“Beautiful” is not what most people 
call it. 

Our grandparents were never shock- 
ed—as we are—by the arrival of snow 
in winter. They simply took it in their 
stride. Rural folks hitched up a team 
of horses to a bob-sled (two sets of 
runners connected tandem style by a 
flatbed wagon) and managed to get 
to the store, the church or a sewing 
bee. Children trudged to school 
through drifts up to their necks—or 
so they recalled in later years. The 
teachers got there, and the pupils were 
expected to do the same. After school, 
the kids “‘belly-flopped” on their sleds 
down every hill in the area. Fanciful- 
ly carved sleighs sped along the main 
roads, the passengers wrapped in fur 
rugs, with hot-brick warmers at their 
feet. Sleighing parties were the rage 
and inn landlords beamed because the 
revelers considered it necessary to stop 
frequently “to imbibe something to 
warm them up.” This phrase could— 
and sometimes aeeie to an oyster 
stew. 

In 1854, a five-foot snow hit Bucks 
County, and a reporter on the Doyles- 
town Democrat, content to get his 
idea across and to heck with spelling, 
summed up the fun of it when he 
wrote: “The gingling of sleigh bells 
charmed the ear night and day.” 

Somehow the roar of a motor and 
the screech of spinning tires doesn’t 
sound the same. A 
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Be sure to visit thts distinguished Early American shop, a treasure 
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Since 1916 W. H. Watson & Son have been known for Good Deals and Fair Dealing. 


In an old Comley’s 
spelling and reading 

book published in Phil- 
= adelphia in 1853 we 
find the following tribute To Robin 
Redbreast: “Little bird, with bosom 
red, Welcome to my humble shed, 
Daily near my table steal: While I 
eat my frugal meal; Fear not, little 
though there be, But I’ll cast a crumb 
to thee: And be well pleas’d, If I can 
spy Pleasure in thy glancing eye. 
Come, my little friend, again Enter 
through the broken pane: Ask of me 
thy daily store, Ever welcome to my 
door.” This quaint and charming old 
school book also gives its young read- 
ers good tdvise by saying, “How 
wanton, how cruel it is, for little boys 
to rob the birds of their eggs, or their 
young!” April is the time many of 
our native birds return from their 
winter quarters in the south, Although 
in spite of the very unusual zero wea- 
ther and heavy snow many of them 
remained with us all winter. 

At our feeding station the cardinal 
grosbeak this gorgeous fellow is a 
bright spot on the snow covered land- 
scape, his bright red coloring with 
even his beak colored red makes him 
outstanding. His heavy beak is used 
to break up food too large to swal- 
low. His clear whistling notes are 
heard as he comes to the nearest tree 
before alighting to feed. 

The Blue Jay is a frequent visitor 
remaining all winter together with the 
mourning doves and meadow larks. It 
is interesting to watch their behavior. 

The larks with their bright yellow 
breast and dark spot on the throat are 
friendly but attend strictly to their 
business, while the starlings are 
always trying to get all the grain and 
fight other birds. The little field spar- 
dows and juncoes come in flocks, but 
leave when the larger birds arrive. The 
little song sparrow is the only one it 
seems with enough courage to sing 
during the winter. He will sit on the 
topmost branch of a nearby tree and 
pay for his food in music by singing 
his cheerful song. 

Pheasants come at times and timidly 
eat one at a time, keeping watch at 


all times for trouble, looking up after 
every grain of wheat is picked from 
the ground. 

The first among the migratory birds 
to arrive is the killdeer. Their call of 
“‘kill-dee, kill-dee” was heard in Feb- 
ruary as they flew over the fields at 
dusk. We found them nesting on the 
ground in an open field, the mother 
bird left the nest and acted as though 
she had a broken wing and was scarce- 
ly able to get over the ground until 
we were away from the nest when she 
flew up and away. 

A number of purple grackel arriv- 
ed in a large flock and we watched 
them as they crossed the field on their 
way finding food. They would alight 
in a flock, the front rows moving a- 
long while the rear lines were con- 
tinually flying ahead to form the front 
lines again; in this way they covered 
the entire field, no doubt destroying 
many insects. The redwinged black 
birds arrived later in fewer numbers 
—they have a very pleasant song and 
make their nests in the rushes or tall 
weeds in the meadow. The first robin 
is always a welcomed sight and after 
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this winter of zero weather and bliz- 
zards he gave us a real thrill. There 
is a superstition that “if the first 
robin you see is up in a tree, your luck 
will be good all the year round, but if 
it is on the ground bad luck will be 
yours”. This one was in a tree, when 
he alighted on the ground later and 
listened for earth worms in character- 
istic fashion his mate joined him and 
he was kind enough to let her have 
the first one. I have seen the male 
bird carrying worms to his mate when 
she was on the nest built in a nearby 
tree. Later when the young are hatch- 
ed he showed little interest in feeding 
them allowing his mate to do most of 
the work. 

A blue jay built in the same tree 
and all during the nesting season 
made very little sound. Late in the fall 
he will make up for lost time by yell- 
ing at the top of his voice every day. 
Some writers have said that the Blue 
Jay will eat other birds eggs and 
young, that is not true of our Jays that 
nested quietly near the robins last 
year; they made no attempt to destroy 
them. A Anna Bewley Gates 
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COMPLETE LAWN SUPPLIES — SOIL TESTING 


The Wiggly Waggly 


T Mrs. Mabel I. Brinker of 
Buckingham Township runs a flour- 
ishing business right in her own home. 
Eight years ago all she had was a 
garbage disposal problem. 

Like many another rural housewife, 
Mrs. Brinker, who lives right across 
the road from the Doylestown Air- 
port, was unable to find anyone to 
collect her garbage, and was forced to 
bury it. As anyone who has ever used 
this method knows, it is a tedious task 
at best and becomes even more irk- 
some in the winter when the ground 
is frozen, 

One day she read an article in one 
of her favorite magazines, about using 
earthworms for garbage disposal. On 
the theory that anything was easier 
than digging in frozen ground, Mrs. 
Brinker decided to give earthworms a 
try and sent away for some. Follow- 
ing instructions, she covered the bot- 
tom of a large wooden box with a 
layer of straw and a layer of dirt. She 
then added the earthworms and some 
garbage and waited hopefully for na- 
ture to take its course. 

The system worked perfectly. Not 
only did Mrs. Brinker have no gar- 
bage disposal problem, she also had 
no garbage odors, despite the fact that 
she housed her newly-acquired house- 
hold help in her spacious cellar. 

After that, one thing lead to an- 
other. 

First it was some local fishermen 
who heard of Mrs. Brinker's worms 
and wanted to use some as bait. 

Since earthworms, which are bisex- 
ual, triple their number in three 
months, she had them to spare and 
would gladly have given them away, 
but the men insisted on paying for 
them and said they would be back for 
more. 

Ever receptive to new ideas, Mrs. 
Brinker sent away for literature on 
how to breed and market worms, and 
in no time at all the Wiggly Waggly 
Worm Farm was a going concern. 
(Mr. Brinker contributed both the 
name and the attractive sign outside 
their house that bears it.) 

Fishermen are still important cus- 
tomers in season, but Mrs. Brinker al- 
so ships worms for breeding, organic 
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Worm Farm 


By Carol Starr 


gardening and garbage disposing all 
over the United States. 

Although Mr. Brinker, who is the 
manager of the Bucks County Produc- 
ers Cooperative, prefers to tend his 
own business, his petite, vivacious 
wife has three invaluable helpers. 
These are her grandchildren—Robert, 
who is thirteen, Gary, nine, and five- 
year-old Gail, whose parents are Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen Cosner of Mechanics- 
ville. The boys, who are now almost 
as expert as their grandmother, help 
with sorting and packaging. Gail’s 
specialty is attaching price labels. 

In summer Mrs. Brinker, in addi- 
tion to supplying various neighbor- 
hood stores with worms for bait, mov- 
es a large part of her stock to a gar- 
age on the back of her property. Here 
she keeps an old refrigerator well 
filled so that local fishermen can come 
and help themselves and leave their 
money. “And do you know,” she asks 
proudly, “I’ve never been cheated out 
of one worm.” Fishermen aren't hon- 
est about the size of their fish, but 
they are about paying for their 
worms.” 

She expresses her gratitude to local 
fishermen by starting each season with 
a fresh stock of African Giant Red- 
worms which must be shipped from 
Florida, as they cannot take the rigors 
of a Pennsylvania winter. Many fisher- 
men prefer this breed, although Mrs. 
Brinker is convinced that her hardy 
Red Hybrids are also excellent bait. 

Anyone interested in an afternoon’s 
recreation may purchase a small bag 
of worms for fifty cents. On the other 
hand, anyone interested in becoming 
a breeder himself can get off to a big 
start by ordering five thousand Red 
Hybrids for nineteen dollars postpaid. 
A mere four dollars and fifty cents 
will buy one thousand, the number 
Mrs. Brinker started with and found 
adequate for solving the garbage 
problem. Compared to the cost of a 
disposal unit this is a real bargain, 
besides eliminating the problem of 
mechanical breakdowns. 

Still a firm believer in organic gard- 
ening, in which no poison fertilizers 
or spray are used, Mrs. Brinker has 
less and less time for it these days. In 


addition to the job of keeping other 
organic gardeners supplied with 
worms, she also works five days a 
week in the cafeteria of Central Bucks 
High School. 

She has toyed with the idea of be- 
coming a full-time worm breeder, es- 
pecially when the demand for her 
worms has been so great that she has 
had to turn to other breeders for help 
in meeting it. She has never bothered 
to advertise, but has watched with 
gratified amazement as her attempt to 
solve a housekeeping problem has 
gtown, first into a hobby, and now 
into a flourishing business. A 
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By Kathleen B. Davis 


C hildren are born collectors. Any 
mother has only to go through 
her son’s pockets or her daughter's 
special drawer to find myriad treasure 
of seashells, marbles, acorns or small 
china dogs. Whatever it is that your 
child now collects and treasures, you 
can open a whole new world if you 
consider the fun of antique collecting 
for your child. 


There is an almost unlimited field 
of antiques for children to collect and 
enjoy which are interesting, inexpen- 
sive and which will increase in value 
as the years pass. 


Where to start? Children will find 
their particular field of interest in 
antique collecting readily if given a 
chance to visit antique shops. A parent 
should only suggest and guide. Your 
child must make the final choice. 


Antique dealers will welcome your 
youngsters and allow them to browse 
and ask questions and learn, not only 
in their particular field of interest, 
but much of history. Do not neglect 
to visit exchange and thrift shops and 
rummage sales in your search for an- 
tiques. Sales of household items often 
include some wonderful treasure for 
the collector. 


Little girls show particular interest 
in small items which they can hold. 
Miniature glass mugs make the collec- 
tion of two small girls. They learned, 
after being attracted to the mugs, that 
the grandfather of a dealer, who treas- 
ures his mugs, used them to measure 
cinnamon candies into the pinafore 
pockets of his small customers, long 


There are charming little gift cups, 
in porcelain, decorated with flowers 
or animals which bear mottos: “Love 


the Giver’, “Remember Me” and 
“To a Good Girl.” These range in 
price from $1.00 to $5.00. 

Old Valentines, frilly and senti- 
mental, make a interesting collection 
for girls as do paper dolls with their 
elaborate costumes of the last century. 
Coin silver teaspoons can become the 
basis of a silver collection for a girl. 
Individual spoons can be purchased 
for as little as $1.00 locally. Buttons, 
too, either for a cabinet display or to 
be made into personal jewelry, appeal 
to girls. 


A collection of pattern pressed glass 
may appeal to the older girl. Hun- 
dreds of patterns, made during the 
last half of the 19th Century are avail- 
able. If care is taken to chose a rela- 
tively -vailable pattern, the expense 
will not be too great and as each piece 
is added to the collection, its value 
increases greatly. There are fine books 
available in any library on pressed 
glass. 


A collection of early school readers 
will be fascinating for the child who 
loves to read. A, collection, none of 
which cost over 10 cents, includes 
Sargent’s Fifth, 1864; Swinton’s Fifth, 
1883; Brumbaugh’s Fifth, 1899 and 
American Fifth, 1906. The literary 
style of these readers is excellent. 


An anonymous verse dated 1796 
states: 
“, . . Language needs not fashion’s 
flimsy aid 
Its elemental base is deeper laid; 
Your children living and your 
grandsires dead 
Love'd while they thumb’d and 
tasted as they read... .” 


Tin ABC plates, used by the babies 
of the last century, are usually priced 
under $5.00. They generally have a 
nursery rhyme in the center. “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” is the one most 
frequently found. Antique toys are 
more expensive, as are antique banks, 
though some may be found in thrift 
or exchange shops at reasonable prices. 
Never restore tin plates or antique toys 
and banks with polishing or painting. 
Such restoration destroys their value. 


Boys find campaign buttons, old 
locks and keys, firearms, mustache 
cups, steins, powder horns and decoys 
of particular interest. Some of these 
items will prove to be expensive but 
Civil War items, old bullets and In- 
dian arrow heads are apt to be found 
at the out-of-the-way dealers who buy 
household lots and whose junk room 
often contains dusty baskets of odd- 


ments thrust to one side when costlier 
items were classified and put on dis- 
play. 

Trade cards, which were used as 
advertisements in products during the 
1890's, interest both boys and girls. 
These cards, with their slogans, 
“Good Morning, have you used 
Pear’s Soap?” “Let the Gold Dust 
Twins Do Your Work” and others, 
fall into many classifications including 
animal’s and birds, Mother Goose, 
children, sports and family life. They 
may be purchased for pennies. 


Old Post cards are popular collect- 
or’s items. These, too, are extremely 
inexpensive and are usually collected 
by classifications: Expositions, coun- 
tries, holidays, floral and ships. 


The list can go on and on. Perhaps 
your child will wish to collect pictures 
of old trains or early automobiles, 
magic lantern slides, Currier and Ives 
prints, iron trivets, doll house furni- 
ture, horse bridle rosettes or tin cookie 
cutters. There is an antique collection 
just waiting for every child. 
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Të the year 1888, before most 
states had their own experiment 
stations, W. Atlee Burpee, founder of 
the Burpee Seed Company was search- 
ing for a farm to use as a testing 
place for the many flower and vege- 
table varieties that he was listing in 
his mail order seed catalog. Fordhook 
Farms, situated just west of Doyles- 
town, the county seat of Bucks, was 
the result of his search. 

The name Fordhook was taken 
from one of Mr. Burpee’s ancestor's 
estates near the city of London, Eng- 
land. It has since become famous, not 
only as an experiment station, but as 
the variety name of a lima bean nam- 
ed for the farm. 

Fordhook, at the present time, con- 
sists of a group of farms totaling 470 
acres. Each year approximately 40 
acres are planted to trials of every 
kind of flower and vegetable you 
could imagine. Some of the area is 
devoted to raising stock seed of im- 
portant varieties, which will be used 
to plant their larger commercial acre- 
ages in other parts of the country. 

Just before time to exhibit at the 
flower shows, the flowers and vege- 
tables that need to be transplanted, 
are started in the greenhouses, in seed 
flats. When the seedlings are large 
enough, from 10 to 100 plants of 
each trial are potted up and labeled 
with the correct number. The total 
number of pots may run from 50,000 
to 100,000 or even more. 

Flower show time comes in March, 
and the flowers that have grown dur- 
ing the dark winter months are fully 
open and ready to entice gardeners to 
try them in their own back yards. Ex- 
hibits are set up at the Philadelphia 
and New York Flower Shows, and 
seed of the new varieties is offered 
for sale to our gardening friends. 


Not long after the flower shows, the 
Spring Bulb trials come into bloom, 
and these trials have to be noted for 
purity, number and size of flowers. 
Photographs for the Fall Bulb Cata- 
log have to be taken, and new vari- 
eties evaluated to see whether we 
want to list them for our customers. 

While this is going on, providing 
the weather is suitable, ground has to 
be plowed and prepared for the 
thousands of samples that have been 
gathered together. The number of 
trials seldom is less than 5,000 and 
often approaches the 10,000 mark. 
At the suitable time for each class, 
trials are planted or transplanted to 
their predetermined place on the 
farm, and then begins the job of 
weeding, thinning, cultivating, spray- 
ing, irrigating. Visitors are always 
welcome at Fordhook. A 
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In the Greenhouses at Fordhook Farm — David Burpee, President of 


W. Atlee Burpee Seed Co. with young Phoebe Burpee „daughter of 
W. Atlee Burpee 3rd. admiring the new Americana Marigold grown 
especially for the New York, Philadelphia and Washington Flower 


Shows. 


MEMBER 


= oo 
GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 
10 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3154 & Dlamond 3-1223 


DID YOU KNOW 


SHIVE 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


MAIN & STATE Doylestown 
for your Garden Needs 


Flower - Vegetable Seeds 
Garden Implements — Trellis 
Fertilizers — Hose — Sprinklers 


A Complete line of Burpee Seeds 


ST 


Rain spots on suede will disappear quickly from 
shoes, bags, or hats if rubbed gently with an emery 


SOLAR HEAT 


board such as used in manicuring. 


AND DO YOU KNOW 


One of Bucks County’s biggest and best 
FUEL OIL and HEATING EQUIPMENT Dealers is: 


JESSE E. TERRY, Inc. 


Feasterville, Pa. 


ELmwood 17-2200 


T welve new presidential flags were 
painted last month by a Bucks 
County artist. 

Presidential flags are flown and dis- 
played wherever the president appears 
in public. 

The flags are never dry cleaned. 
When they become drab or look shop 
worn they are destroyed and replaced 
by newly painted flags. 

Mrs. Ivan Jurin who painted 12 
flags to be used whenever President 
Kennedy appears at a governmental 
function, is unusually adept at paint- 
ing on fabric. It requires a special 
skill. 

The blue flags are 6 by 8 feet and 
are made of nylon and wool. The 
eagle in the center and the circle of 
stars are embroidered in white percale 
and sewn on the flag. 

Mrs. Jurin’s job was to complete 
the decorations by painting the olive 
branch, sheaf of arrows, shield, 
eagle’s plumage and lettering in dif- 
ferent colors, using a specially made 
paint for use on fabric. 

“It took me 11 days to complete the 
first acceptable copy for the Quarter- 
master Corps”, she says. 

What she was paid for the painting 
must be kept a secret. 

Mrs. Jurin lives on Keystone Drive 
near Telford in Bucks County. She 
studied art in Philadelphia and work- . > 
ed for several companies before her [A S  — 
marriage. Now that she is rearing 
three sons and a daughter, ages 4 to 
10 years, she is only a part time artist. 

Her studio is in her home, so it ; j ga 
gives her the opportunity to be near Mrs. Ivan Jurin putting the final touch to one of President 
her family as she paints. A Kennedy’s flags. 


pois, 


Harbinger of Spring: Ducks nuzzle each other on the lawn of Harry Haenigsen 
(creator of Penny comic strip) who resides near New Hope. 
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Old Goshenhoppen Church at Woxall. The church steeples are gradually being displaced 
by our modern architects. Photo by C. Norman Detweiler 
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FASHIONS 


By Joan Warner 

S pring has sprung! Like the color 

in spring flowers—This is Spring 
Fashion. 

All the shades of pinks and yellows 
with green; mingled almost more 
brilliantly, if possible, than nature it- 
self in the early spring. 

After the long snowy winter one 
is ready to wear color . . . whether it 
be a rough textured suit or a colorful 
coat, most wearable from the first 
warm days now through early sum- 
mer .. . even white seems to be a 
wonderful thought to indulge oneself 
in for a good ’61 tonic! 

Simplicity in clothes is a subtle 
contrast to the flower petaled hats of 
all shapes and sizes—from the tiny 
hat with a tantalizing tilt to the boun- 
tiful brims of magnificent textured 
straw... all this is a beautiful way 
to launch the new season. 

If one does not feel this great urge 
for color, black and white can make a 
great sparkle this season—used in a 
most striking way with inspirations 
of the softened line and shaping . . . 
adding spring polish to the new sil- 
houette. 

Of course the knit costume is still 
very big and very of—this season . . . 
its versatility wonderfully on its own 
. . . It may be a sleeveless dress and 
jacket highlighted with a cardigan 
neckline or bold brass buttons march- 
ing down the front . . . it is the ideal 
costume both comfortable and flatter- 
ing—can be worn from early morning 
until after five . . . around the calen- 
dar and around the world. 

Although the Italians are credited 
with bringing knits to the attention 
of the fashion world, the knit dress 
or costume is thoroughly American 
today. They are far removed from the 
old knits of the past—with new 
shapes added, giving wanted curves 
to the female figure . . . just ask Les 
Hommes—they like to see it too! A 


P. Bucks County Symphony So- 
ciety invites participation in pre- 
paring for the 1961-1962 Children’s 
Concerts which will take place on a 
Saturday afternoon in December. 

A highlight of these concerts is the 
child soloist who plays with the sym- 
phony. Past soloists were Pamela 
Stover, Susan Geary, Christopher 
Boorse and Craig Sheppard. Craig, 
later in the same year, auditioned and 
played with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

Qualifications for auditioning are 
as follows: the child must a resident 
of either Bucks or Montgomery Coun- 
ty, must be not more than fifteen years 


of age, and must be able to play at 
least one movement of a concerto by 
a major composer. The average age 
of previous soloists is thirteen. There 
is no specification as to instrument. 

Mr. Vernon Hammond, conductor 
of the symphony, and a panel of qual- 
ified judges will hold auditions on 
Saturday, May 6 at 10 A.M. in the 
auditorium of the Lenape Junior High 
School. This is in Route 202 west of 
Doylestown. 

A few words about previous Chil- 
dren’s Concerts— 

The first one was completely sold 
out two days in advance. Even with 
S.R.O. notices in local papers and 
announcements on radio, it was im- 
possible to reach all those interested, 
and over a hundred people had to be 
turned away. Thus developed the idea 
for two concerts for one afternoon— 
one at two and one at four P.M. 

Each concert lasts about one hout, 
and features. besides the soloist, an 
exposition of one of the orchestral 
choirs. The narrator (there are no 
printed programs) explains briefly 
and the first chairs demonstrate—here 
is occasion for much humor and de- 
light. Other classics fill out the pro- 
gram. 

Although these concerts are design- 
ed to please, instruct and inspire 5 to 
12 year olds, the music played is from 
authentic scores and no simplified ver- 
sions are used. And lest we fill the 
hall with adults, it has been necessary 
to state that no adult will be admitted 
except in the company of a child. "Tis 
a heady time for all. 

The Symphony Society cordially in- 
vites parents and teachers of young- 
sters studying music to take another 
look at those who are ready, and who 
need just such an experience. All ap- 
plicants are expected to be enrolled by 
April 24. Apply by letter or phone, 
stating qualifications of applicant as 
well as name and address and tele- 
phone number. Please include teach- 
er’s name. 


Address—Mrs. G. Harold W. Haag 
Green Meadows 
Ivyland, Pa. 
Tel.: OSborne 5-2050 
(This is a group of 68 non-profes- 
sional musicians aged 13 to 70 plus, 
organized on a non-profit basis, dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of happiness thru 
self-expression and to the enrichment 
of the culture of its home commun- 


ity.) 


The Newtown Junior Century Club 
is presenting the Bucks County Sym- 
phony in a repeat Children’s Concert 
on April 15 at 2 and 4 P.M. in the 
Council Park High School, Newtown. 


A BREATH OF SPRING! 


The Chesterfield Classic 
The favored chesterfield goes on 
displaying the kind of classic good 
looks that everyone wishes for, It’s 


interpreted here in herringbone 
tweed with clever detailing dis- 
played in a trio of flap pockets, 
and, of course, in that distinctive 
mark of the chesterfield, a notched 
velvet trimmed collar. At— 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


NEWTOWN, PA. 


Bucks County’s Favorite 
Sportswear Shop 
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THE LEATHER WORKSHOP 


Custom and ready-made 
sandals for men and women. 
Unique Belts 
“In the Garden” 


Bridge Street New Hope, Pa. 


In Any Emergency . . . Fine New Pharma- 


ceuticals . . . Ready For You . . . Imme- 

diately . . . Prepared By Qualified Experts. 

When Illness Strikes, Call Your Doctor 
Then 


Doylestown Drug Company 
(OPPOSITE NEW COURT HOUSE) 
Fl 8-4922 
Main & Courts Sts. ..Doylestown, Pa. 
A. F. Pomendale, Ph.G. 


%%%%$%%S 


a da llan d df fd 
EASTER EGGS 


Hotlow CHoca LATE 
NOVELTIES 
18e w, MAIN ST 


NEW Hog vo 2- 2367 


IT'S FUN TO BOWL AT 


STREET LANES 
STREET RD. below BUSTLETON PIKE 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
Open 24 hours 
FREE Instruction 


Open Bowling 
32 Automatic Lanes 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 
ELMWOOD 7-7171 


Where are the once familiar cigar 
store Indians of yesteryear? Mostly in 
museums. Fifty years ago every cigar 
store that amounted to a shred of 
tobacco displayed a carved wooden 
figure on the street beside the door. 
Besides Indians, the fancy of wood 
carvers and tobacconists knew no 
bounds. In the Mercer Museum alone, 
there are displayed twenty-six of these 
wooden figures in various forms. Be- 
sides the dignified Indian pictured, 
and several of his tribe, are a Mr. 
Punch, Buffalo Bill, a clown, a dude, 
a postman, a Moor, a Hindu, a negro 
minstrel, and a page boy. 

The last one in use in the Valley 
was at Kline’s in Lambertville. For 
many years it was rolled out onto the 
sidewalk in the morning and rolled 
back in at night for safe keeping. It 
is a seductive Turkish maiden extend- 
ing wooden cigars to passersby. 

The idea started in Holland in the 
17th century, where the figures were 
carved by specialists. The original fig- 
ures were black boys and it was not 
until the early 1800’s that the carvers 
realized the American Indian was not 
black. Thus our native came into his 
own as the most popular trademark 
for tobacconists. Many of the figures 
were squaws instead of chiefs in head- 
dress. All of them were mounted on 
a very heavy base on small wheels. In 
spite of the weight and size they had 
a way of wandering, helped off by 
prankish boys or thieves. So it became 
the practise to tie them with chains to 
the building. A 

Mercer Museum 


THE TOWNE SHOPPE 
DRESSES @ SPORTSWEAR 
SKIRTS ® BLOUSES 


e° MISSES 


e WOMEN’S — 
1212 to 24⁄2 


e LINGERIE 
e HOSIERY 


qo 
FI 8-4160 
Dorothea K. Krammes, Prop. 
19 E. STATE—DOYLESTOWN 


ATTENTION BUILDERS! 
Hand Wrought Iron Hardware 
faithfully reproduced for use 
in restoration of old houses or 
the creation of Colonial at- 
mosphere. 


THE 
ANVIL 
SPRING VALLEY 


R.D. No. 2, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE PY 4-7336 


HELEN NORTON’S 


Fashion Shop 


Women’s Apparel 


20 BRIDGE ST. New Hope, Pa. 


TONI © 


@ 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—-PRODUCE 
Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


MATERNITY 
WEAR 
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Aunt Eppie’s 


Scarecrows 


“My land sakes, Little Eddie, what 
have you been into, you're a sight.” 
Aunt Eppie turned the small boy a- 
round and scanned his dirt-streaked 
face. 

“You're coat’s torn and that old 
grass sticking out all over you—you 
look like a scarecrow.” 

“What’s a scarecrow?” the little 
boy asked, brushing the dry grass 
from his sleeves. 

“Don’t do that, you're getting my 
floor all dirty. Come out on the back 
porch and TIl clean you up.” Aunt 
Eppie waddled out of the door gently 
pushing the child before her. 


“Whats a scarecrow?” he asked 
again. 
“Goodness! You've never seen a 


scarecrow?” Aunt Eppie whisked him 
off with a brush. 

“My, my. About this of the year Pa 
would tell us children to get out the 
rag bag and pick out scarecrow clothes. 
Then we'd take them out in the barn, 
get a lot of long sticks and some straw 
and we'd make such terrible looking 
things the crows would take one look 
and fly right into the next county. 

“My Pa used to put them in the 
cornfields early because when he’d 
plant the corn the crows would follow 
him right down the rows and scratch 
out the corn as fast as he could plant 
it. They were terrible when the little 
green shoots came through the ground, 
pull ’em right up.” 

“What did a scarecrow look like?” 
persisted Little Eddie. 

“Oh, different ways,” Aunt Eppie 
said. ‘There were seven children of 


5 > 
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Text and Photos by Sara Maynard Clark 


us so our scarecrows were all different 
sizes. One year we put a whole family 
in the sweet corn patch. A big one 
like my Pa was at one end of the field 
wearing an old motheaten swallow tail 
coat. The tails would flutter and blow 
around. It looked right comical with 
old faded overalls. Then Ma was at 
the other end, at least we called it Ma, 
but it wore an old blue muslin’ basque 
of Aunt Lizzie’s and a skirt with a 


bustle that was stylish ten years before 
that. We put a little hat on it with 
long feathers. Then all through the 
patch were the children. One had on 
brother Joe’s nightshirt that was all 
tore. At night it looked like a ghost. 
There was even a baby one, kind of 
perched up on a pole with a long dress 
on. Babies used to wear long dresses 
with two or three petticoats under 
them. 

“We had a neighbor, an artist wo- 
man, and of course she couldn't rig 
up any ordinary scarecrow. Hers was 
a witch with a tall pointed hat and an 
orange cape over a brown dress, An- 
other woman put one in her garden 
patch and dressed it in a navy blue 
serge with a baseball cap on its head. 
She rigged its arms so that they waved 
up and down in the wind, like a traffic 


cop’s. Your Uncle Noah could always. 


think of the funniest things and he 
used to say it looked like it was yell- 
ing. ‘Halt, who goes there? Friend or 
crow?” 

“The one that took the cake, 
though, was old Grandma Jones. 
Grandpa Jones had a big strawberry 


bed that he set such store by the 
used to stand in it by the hour waving 
a hoe at the birds. Early that spring 
Grandpa died. Come strawberry time, 
didn’t Grandma rig up a scarecrow in 
one of his suits and fix a hoe on kind 
of a pivot so it would wave around. 
She put it smack in the middle of the 
strawberry bed. It gave a body quite 
a start to come down the road and see 
that creature that looked for all the 
world like Grandpa Jones.” 

“Td like to make a scarecros,” said 
Little Eddie. “Where could we put 
one?” 

“Well, now, I have that window 
box garden on my back porch,” Aunt 
Eppie replied, her words coming slow- 
ly as her mind moved over the pro- 
ject. “You ask your Ma for one of 
those Tittle shirts your baby brothet’s 
outgrown. We'll find some sticks and 
some stuffing and make a baby scare- 
crow. Bring a rattle too. Maybe we 
can fix it so the wind will shake it. I 
think it might keep the birds out of 
my lettuce.” 

“Whoopee,” Little Eddie yelled as 
he clattered down the stairs. I'll be 
right back.” A 


Hints for the Spring Gardener 


G pees plated bulbs many of 
which are not true bulbs at all, 
but either corms, tubers or rhizomes, 
pay rich dividends of color, texture 
and cover in summer gardens. These 
“tender” bulbs as opposed to the 
“hardy” fall planted type are the 
ideal solution for many summer gard- 
en problems. They thrive in partial 
sun or full shade and provide brilliant 
touches of bloom and rich textured 
foliage in borders, edges, under trees 
and shrubbery or along shaded walls 
and terraces where the usual annuals 
and perennials do not thrive. They 
can provide rich color during seasonal 
lulls, luxuriant cover in problem areas 
and an ease of maintenance to delight 
the most dilatory gardener. At the end 
of summer, they must be dug up and 
stored over the winter but properly 
cared for, these “sleeping beauties” 
will brighten your garden for many 
summers to come. 

Tuberous begonias are the largest 
and showiest of these shade-loving 
mid-summer flowers. They combine 
an extremely long season of bloom, 
(from June until frost, depending on 
the weather) with almost unbelievable 
range of flower forms and colors from 
the delicate camellia-type flower 
through frilled, ruffled and scalloped, 
even double-frilled blooms to the very 
new Narcissaflora whose rolled cen- 
tral petals resemble huge trumpet daf- 
fodils. Colors include pure white, deli- 
cate tints of pink and yellow to bold 
vermillion, scarlet, crimson or salmon 
and are striking accents in the sum- 
mer scene. Start them indoors at least 
six weeks before planting time and 
do not set out until all danger of frost 
is over. 

Gladiolas are probably the most 
popular of the summer flowering 
bulbs for a variety of reasons. They 
offer consistent background color in 
delicate pastels or strong vibrant tones 
which will highlight the garden from 
a succession of plantings over many 
months. They are long-lived and 
adaptable as a cut-flower. In fact, a 
small cutting bed might well be in- 
cluded in your garden plan to provide 
arrangement and decorative material 
through the summer doldrums. Dust 
corms with chlordane when planting. 
Chlordane spreads within the plant 


By Betty Stedman 


itself, so this initial dusting combined 
with a DDT spray or dusting about 
once a month during the growing sea- 
son should provide excellent thrip 
control. 

Dahlias are handsome, sturdy plants 
combining crisp flower design with 
rich, warm color. Their long period 
of bloom, ease of culture and infinite 
variation in size and form make them 
welcome garden tenants. Plant them 
in full sun in well-drained soil with 
tubers no less than a foot apart. A 
light mulch to conserve moisture and 
in very dry spells a thorough soaking 
every week or ten days will satisfy 
most of their growing requirements. 
Flowers range in size from huge 
double blooms on plants up to six 
feet tall to tiny button-sized pom- 
poms on one foot plants. In planning 
low hedges or plantings on patios and 
terrace you will find some of the new 
dwarf varieties with bushy compact 
plants and bright new colors particu- 
larly useful. 

Galtonia or summer-hyacinth (H)- 
acinthus candicans) carries pure white 
bell-like flowers crowning three to 
four foot spikes. They show to ad- 
vantage in back of a mixed border and 
are striking in large cut flower ar- 
rangements. 

Acidanthera, a tender member of 
the Iris family, blooms in mid-sum- 
mer with fragrant white butterfly 
flowers. Excellent for cutting or in a 
bed of mixed summer bulbs such as 
Montbretia with its informal spikes of 
yellow, orange and coppery red 
blooms or contrasted with the eye- 
catching ‘Tigridias (Mexican shell- 
flowers). 

Dainty, decorative oxalis with its 
delicate pink or white blossoms on 
long trailing stems is perfect for hang- 
ing baskets on patio or terrace. Its 
oddly formed shamrock-shaped leaves 
and long-blooming quality make this 
a summer favorite. 

Ranunculus and anemone, with 
their rich coloring and exotic blooms, 
make particularly attractive subjects in 
rock gardens or mixed borders. 

Bright, velvety gloxinias and an- 
other member of their family, the 
Achimenes, both have colorful contri- 
butions to make to the summer gard- 
en. These delicate charmers thrive best 


when potted indoors and only trans- 
planted outdoors when all danger of 
chill is over. Both need constant mois- 
ture and semi-shade, although Achi- 
menes will flourish in full shade as 
well. 

Waxy white tuberoses, with their 
rich, exotic fragrance, bloom profuse- 
ly from July on through the summer. 

Most spring-planted lilies, for all 
their delicate beauty and heady frag- 
rance, are “hardy” and may be left in 
the ground throughout the winter if 
mulched and protected. The roots 
should be shaded and these plants 
benefit by year ‘round mulching. 
Plenty of water with well drained soil 
in a protected location will provide 
a stately background for low-growing 
borders or beds and a wreath of love- 
ly cut flowers. 

The showy Amarylis, one of the 
largest garden flowers, is considered 
difficult to grow by many gardeners, 
but it will thrive and produce abund- 
ant clusters of brilliant flowers on de- 
licate green spikes if the roots have 
plenty of warmth and the circulation 
of air around these roots is good. 
Many failures arise from keeping the 
bulb too wet before the roots start 
growing out. Amarylis do best in 
temperatures of from 70 to 75 degrees 
indoors or out. 

The new dwarf cannas are especial- 
ly adapted for plantings around mod- 
ern homes. These new hybrids come 
in many new bright colors as well as 
delicate pastels with dark green or 
bronze foliage and provide striking 
effects in foundation plantings on 
lawns or in borders. Plant indoors in 
sandy soil around the first of March 
for early blooms. A 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 
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COUNTY 


One hundred Years ago Today in the Press 


UNION FLAG RAISING 

HE residents of Doyles- 
town township and vicini- 
ty, are invited to attend 
and aid in the erection of 
a Liberty Pole, and throw- 
ing to the breeze our Glorious FLAG 
—at Shive’s, Turks Head Hotel on 
WEDNESDAY the TWENT Y- 
FOURTH of APRIL at half-past four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 
BAPTISM—Three persons were bap- 
tized in the Delaware River near Eas- 
ton, on Sunday the 14th instant; and 
the solemn ceremony was witnessed 
by over three thousand people. 


‘In Time of Peace, Prepare for War' 
While you have health and oppor- 
tunity, get your likeness taken. After 
the substance has faded, your friends 
will be glad to have the shadow. The 
place to have it done is at 
SUMMERS A. SMITH’S GALLERY 
Doylestown. 
Quick Work—A gentleman from 
Pineville informs us that he received 
a letter on Tuesday last, which we 
wrote to him in March 1860, and was 
mailed in Doylestown. Pretty quick 
work this, only thirteen months going 
eight miles. In order to insure dis- 
patch and safety in delivery of letters 
we intend to start a Terrapin Express. 
The lead mine opened at Wether- 
ill’s Mill, an the Neshaminy Creek, 
recently purchased by the brothers 
Niemyer; is now supposed to be a 
prolongation of the series of lead and 
copper veins in the vicinity of Phoe- 
nixville and Perkiomen. 
Resumed — The elegant steamboat 
Trenton resumed her trips on the blue 
waves of the Delaware, between the 
city and Bristol on last Thursday. 


Falling Top Carriage For Sale 

he subscriber has a 

CARRIAGE, nearly 

new, cost originally 

$175.00, which he 

will sell very low, for want of use. 
SUMMERS A. SMITH 


Doylestown. 
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THE UNION FOREVER 
Center Bridge, Bucks Co. 
April 19, 1861. 
Messrs. Prizer and Darlington:—I am 
a Storekeeper and a Gardener, and be- 
ing an invalid of thirty years experi- 
ence, and unable to undergo exposure 
or hardships of any kind, I can better 
serve my country as a Gardener than 
I could in any other capacity; under 
all circumstances men must eat, and 
to have proper material for food the 
ground must be cultivated. But I will 
never grow vegetables to feed the ene- 
mies of our country. One barrel of 
gold would not purchase of me a 
Single head of cabbage to feed rebels 
and traitors; nor will I knowingly per- 
mit the breath of a traitor to taint the 
atmosphere of my garden nor his feet 
to press its soil. 
Respectfully, 
Albert Livezey. 


SECESSION MOVEMENT! 

ONTY HIBBS has seceded 
from the Borough of New- 
town and gone over to the 
Township, adjoining the old 


Tavern property recently kept by the 


well-known popular landlord, John 
Sickels, Esquire. As it is only a min- 
utes walk from the border, he hopes 
his old friends and customers will 
come and see him. 


Generous a, atriotic — 
Our patriotic friend Garron, 
Ho of Restaurant Notoriety, 
who does oysters up to per- 
fection—gave a» free banquet to the 
Guards and the Press on the eve of 
their departure; at which they were 
elegantly entertained. Our Abe, like 


Old Abe is full of fight for the Un- 
ion. 


The "Evening Argus” forced to 
raise the 
STARS AND STRIPES! 
Excitement at Trenton 

We stop the press to announce the 
latest war news concerning the rebel- 
lion received in the 6% o'clock mail 
last evening. 

The Federal fleet is still off Charles- 
ton Harbor—Breckenridge has written 
to Toombs, stating that his friends 
sympathize with seceders, and seven 
thousand men are ready to aid the 
rebels, 

The excited crowd went to the Ar- 
gus newspaper office which has lean- 
ed toward secession, and gave them 
fifteen minutes to run up the Stars and 
Stripes, which was done. 

We learn that Mayor Mills, of 
Trenton, has issued a proclamation 
giving every secessionist twenty-four 
hours to leave the city—The greatest 
excitement prevails. 

Philadelphia Bulletin 


The new style is worn very high, 
close to the lower part of the face, and 
slopes very much from the tip to the 
crown. The hair will be worn in curls 
and in braids in the bonnets, as was 
the fashion before ruches came in 
vogue. 

To the Young Men of Bucks County: 
x < ⁄ If the patriotic young 

à w men of Bucks County, 
Ne, who desire to serve 
their Country in this 
emergency will raise a Regiment of 
Volunteers, I will lead them to the 
tented fields. 


W. W. H. Davis, Capt. 
Doylestown Guards. 


FOR THE LADIES 

It will be interesting to our lady 
readers to learn that the style of bon- 
nets for the coming season contem- 
plates nothing smaller than those 
worn in the past season. The new 
Paris shape is very distingue, but it 
will disappoint some of the ladies who 
are trying to introduce the flat Marie 
Stuart fronts. 


HUNTING 
At Night 


With A Flashlight 


By Henry L. Freking 


x. I was in my teens I was the 
proud possessor of a 22 caliber 
rifle. To prove my skill as a marksman 
I shot a small bird that was feasting 
in a cherry tree. It fell at my feet, 
still clinging to a cherry. 

I haven't killed a living thing since. 

Oh yes, I did kill a black snake in 
our garden several years ago, but when 
I realized that snakes too have a pur- 
pose in slinking through this world 
we live in, I made a solemn promise 
never again to kill anything. 

Last fall I went hunting in the 
woods surrounding my home with a 
friend of mine. The first thing to greet 
us was a young white tail buck. I 
centered my sights at his head and 
pulled my trigger. A perfect shot. The 
young buck leaped away as we walked 
on with my priceless picture. We had 
gone hunting with a camera, no guns 
for us. 

It may be the coming way for 
hunting since wild animals won't hold 
out forever against the army of 16 
million hunters each year. Game will 
eventually have to be protected. Hunt- 
ing with a camera is far more thrilling 
than ever you can experience with a 
gun and the gory dissection of a buck’s 
belly. Your kill with a camera is to 
outsmart the wise denizens of nature 
and get a close-up picture of them. 
Hunting with a camera takes more 
patience and woodsmanship than re- 
gular hunting. Often hours must be 
spent to get one good shot of some 
shy creature, but the satisfaction of a 
good shot is well worth it. First of 
all, you must get an elementary back- 
ground on animal lore. You've simply 
got to know their habits in order to 
invade their domain. I have spent 
some time browsing through several 
good books on the subject and talking 
to an amateur herpetologist in my 
neighborhood, 


Best of all, I have spent enough 
time in the woods so I actually learn- 


Photos by Rod Witmer 
and The Old Traveler 


ed to read wood lore as though from 
a printed resume of the day’s happen- 
ings. By observing tracks I came to 
know whether the animal was a male, 
female or baby animal; whether it 
had been feeding or travelling; scared 
or serene. 

If you love the woods and have the 
patience for it this is an exciting and 
educational sport which can add a lot 
of interest to life. There is a nobility 
and gentleness in animals which you 
will be astonished to discover as you 
watch them in their daily routine of 
hunger, domesticity, passion and 
strife. I have watched these so-called 
“dumb” animals cuddle, fight and die 
for their young, and whack their bot- 
toms too when they didn’t mind. I 
have seen the most gentle reverence 
of the male for the female; there are 
no brutal assaults in the animal world. 
The courtship among the birds is one 
of the most tender. It can teach you 
a close kinship to all living things. 

There are two types of camera 
hunters—those who use a telephoto 
lens and those who creep close enough 
to take the photo with an ordinary 
lens. Sometimes it is a challenge to 


One of my gray squirrels enjoys bis meal on the feeding board | for 


see if you can creep close enough for 
a good shot. My friend says he has 
often crawled on hands and knees or 
slid forward on his face in order to 
get within camera range. On some of 
these forays he rigged a harness to 
carry the camera on his back. 

Some of your best shots can be 
made from a blind. Blinds can be 
built easily by forming a tripod with 
branches, covered with burlap. Slits 
are cut into the burlap for the camera. 
More fancy detachable aluminum 
frames can also be used. A car can 
also be used as a blind since many 
birds and animals have grown accus- 
tomed to cars and will go about their 
usual activity without too much sus- 
picion. 

You will find it best to become ac- 
quainted with local hunters and ask 
their advice. A hunter is always eager 
to tell of his experiences and in this 
way you easily learn where and what 
animals to hunt in every new locale. 

Your success with smaller animals 
will depend on the tolerance of the 
animals. First, you have to win their 
confidence. Sometimes it will take 


weeks of patient waiting beside a 


birds I built at our kitchen window. He usually comes early in the 


morning or at dusk. 
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creek or wood trail. Once you have 
proven harmless, you will be allowed 
“room” to operate, but never too close 
to the animals of course. 

Most game will travel at night and 
you can do quite a bit of “jacking”, 
that is, hunting with a flashlight. 
Merely shining a flashlight into the 
animal’s eyes is enough to freeze him 
for a moment while you take his pic- 
ture with a flash. You can even set 
phototraps at opportune spots and 
have the animals trip their own 
photos. 

One doesn’t have to go to the coun- 
try to photograph birds, it can be 
done in the largest city, in your back- 
yard or a local park. 

For 16 years now I have walked 
under leafy branches and sat beneath 
their shade while my heart thrilled to 
the pad of strange footfalls. But not 
to kill. The song of the birds, the 
voice of every living wild creature, 
the rolling hills and flowing streams, 
helped awaken in me the rich heritage 
of the ages, especially to the benefits 
of conserving our wildlife which once 
killed off can never be reestablished. 

There are many places to see new 
animals to “capture”, more dangers 


to face and new thrills to be felt with 
a camera, and the hunting season is 
twelve months long. A 


This buck: Panai one of the iron 
deer that adorned the front yards of 
our wealthy neighbors during the 19th 
century. He is however a real live 
youngster looking puzzled as I shot 
him. Then he scampered away into 
the woods. 
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E verybody 
pledges them- 
selves to a new 
way of living, 
come January 1 of 
any year. They call 
these pledges New 
Year resolutions. 
I say everybody, 
well almost every- 
body. I know that 
I do. 
But all these 
pledges are usually 
dissipated before 
i Ist of the same 
year. Mine were this year. So I am 
making new resolutions on April first. 
I feel the Easter season is much more 
appropriate for new resolutions and 
can be more easily kept. 

We arrive at the end of the fasting 
period that precedes the festive season 
of Easter. 

During Lent we retreat from the 
things of the world for the cleansing 
of the mind in preparation for the 
resurrection from the darkness of our 
sins and doubts and double dealing. 

So on this April 1, I resolve— 

* That I shall never be too old 
to be young. 

* To keep up at least with one 
enjoyable hobby. 

* To be a participant in one 
sport everyday — my sport 
walking. 

* Be a good neighbor, so I will 
have good neighbors to talk to. 

* Not be a busybody, except 
with my own affairs. 

* Not to be a gossip, except to 
pass only glad tidings. 

* To remember that my genera- 


tion is a sometimes — back- 
ground generation — to know 
my place. 


* Keep my sense of humor. 

* Recognize that I am not as 
swift as the young, as young 
as the young nor as effusively 
impulsive. To be more tortoise- 
like and conserve my pep. 

* Not try to be anything except 
HAPPY — keep relaxed but 
rebel against the thought of be- 
coming a porch rock and roll- 
er. 

* Not lose my spirit, my spunk, 
my rallying ability in the face 
of our discouragingly fast pace 
of daily living. 

* Keep my pride but lose any 
false pride I may have. 


May I keep these resolutions more 
soccer an I did those I made 
this past New Year's day. 

Well beloved readers, I’m going to 
try. A 


TEPER ee 


COLONIAL 
ONES EE? HOME 


A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 W. BROAÐ STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 
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FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE 
ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


ROD WITMER STUDIOS 


Photography 
3rd & BROAD STREETS 


KE 6-2923 


Member The Photographers Association 


Quakertown, Pa. 


of America 


JOSEPH H. KERSHNER 
PHARMACIST 


DOYLESTOWN PENNA. 


I. M. JARRETT 
Dodge — Cars and Trucks 


HATBORO, PA. 
Serving Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


Money for Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 SUNFLOWER DISH 
CLOTHS were sold in 1959 by 
members of Sunday Schools, Ladies Aids, 
Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 
able you to earn money for your organi- 
zation. Sample FREE to Official. 


Sangamon Mills — Cohoes, N. Y. 
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HUMOR AND NONSENSE 


Spring has sprung, 
The grass has riz— 

I wonder where 
Those birdies is? 


There was something the absent- 
minded professor badly wanted to do 
that night and he sat up late beating 
his brains to remember what it was. 
Around two o’clock in the morning it 
suddenly came to him: He wanted to 
go to bed early. 


* * # 


Two men fishing on a Sunday 
morning were feeling pretty guilty, 
especially since the fish didn’t bite. 
One said to the other, “I guess I 
should have stayed home and gone to 
church”—To which the other angler 
replied lazily, “Heck, I couldn't have 
gone to church anyway; my wife's sick 
in bed.” 


* * * 


At a dinner party recently a lady, 
seated next to the chairman of a large 
corporation, asked him just what the 
functions of a chairman were—‘My 
dear madam”, the gentleman answer- 
ed, “that is not too difficult. The func- 
tions of a chairman are the same as 
those of a piece of parsley on top of 
a baked fish.” 


Speaker: “The time has come, fel- 
low citizens, when we must get rid of 
socialism, and communism, and an- 


archism’’ — Aged listener: — “Lets 
throw out rheumatism, too!” 
E 


LONG, LONG, AGO 
In ancient Rome when Publius, young 
and brash, 
Set out to buy himself a chariot, 
Was it required that he have the cash 
Or did some money lender help him 
carry it? 
And did he pony up (excuse the 
pun!) 
Each month in currency inflated? 
The office where he paid, was tkere 
but one? 
Or many—all “conveniently located” ? 
—E. J. R. 


Most people are poor guessers— 
and those who insist on guessing horse 
racing usually are poor people. 


SEZ LITTLE AMY 
‘Tm going to make a rag doll, 
The kind my granny makes, 
A couple of buttons, a hank of yarn 
And cotton’s all it takes.” 


—D. E. F. 
SPRING 
I know without doubt that spring has 
begun, 
Whenever my dusty, baggy-kneed 
son, 


The Pride of victory in his eye, 

The spoils, in dad’s old sock, held 
high, 

Yells “See the marbles I’ve already 
skun”. 


“That wicked man is going to gobble you up, my child !” 
From, Harper’s Weekly—1901 
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Al folu apo 


happy Laster 


T here is a young lady who takes care of a busy counter in an 

office in Doylestown. She takes the complaints of many 

persons who have assumed a negative attitude and come to her 
looking for a fight. 


This young lady frequently finished the day with a head- 
ache. She hated her work and wanted to give up her job. 


On Easter Sunday morning last year she turned the knob 
of her radio when she struck a church service and a sermon that 
told her that “every one of us can serve God through our daily 
work, that we can take Jesus Christ into partnership and if we 
do, the tension that makes our work such a strain can be lift- 
ed”. The thought completely changed the girl. She kept repeat- 
ing to herself “I can do all things through Christ.” 

She had been wanting to get away from her job. Now, she 
thought, by getting right with God she felt she could like what 
she had to do. 

Because her’s was a difficult job with difficult people, it 
was a bigger opportunity to serve God by serving these difficult 
people, helping them to a better attitude. She began to rejoice 


in her work. She had discovered “If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed. 


GO TO CHURCH EASTER SUNDAY — A church of 
your own choosing. You can do all things through Christ. 


This message is sponsored by the undersigned. 


DEATERLY DRY GOODS BILLS FLOWER SHOP 
Since: 1903 Flowers for Easter 
Quakertown Quakertown 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC CO. 
3 Convenient Stores FROEHLICH STUDIO 


e 240 W. Broad St., Quakertown Advertising Photography 
e Quakertown Farmers Market 
e Souderton Shopping Center 


Rt. 202 at Mechanicsville Rd. 
FIllmore 8-9806 


FRIENDLY BOOK STORE A. W. TREFFINGER & SON 
300 W. Broad Street 24 N. Ambler St. 
(Our New Address After April 15th) Quakertown 
Quakertown 
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BLEAM’S FURS 
Fine Furs. Expert Remodeling 
Rt. 309 — Quakertown 


CHARLES H. REED 
Funeral Home 
182 West Court Street 
FI 8-4543 
Doylestown 


HELLERICK’S FOUNTAINVILLE 
STORE 


Your Unity Frankford Grocer 


Route 313 Fountainville 
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